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The  nineteenth  century,  with  the  establishment  of 
kindergarten  and  school  centers,  the  extension  of 
community  church  work,  and  the  opening  of  new  oc¬ 
cupations  and  opportunities  to  women,  was  a  period  of  great 
social  evolution.  In  no  field,  however,  were  there  more 
dramatic  changes  than  in  philanthropy.  One  has  only  to 
think  back  to  the  horrible  jails  and  almshouses  of  1800  or 
thereabouts,  or  to  the  time  when  Charles  Dickens  made  the 
world  weep  with  his  stories  of  beggars,  starving  children, 
and  brutal  poor-law  oflScials,  to  realize  the  transformation  a 
hundred  and  even  seventy-five  or  fifty  years  have  brought 
in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  But  other  develop¬ 
ments  are  more  significant  than  this.  The  real  evolution 
has  come  about  through  a  larger  view,  which  regards  poverty 
and  personal  failure  as  due  not  only  to  the  fault  or  misfortune 
of  the  individual,  but  also  to  the  clumsiness,  stupidity,  and 
neglect  of  society. 

As  this  point  of  view  has  grown  more  general,  social 
workers  have  laid  less  emphasis  upon  the  effects  of  laziness, 
immorality,  and  intemperance,  as  compared  with  living  and 
working  conditions.  They  regard  the  giving  of  relief  as 
merely  supplementary  to  a  direct  attack  upon  causes  behind 
the  immediate  need.  They  have  broadened  their  programs 
to  include  consideration  of  the  whole  interplay  of  social 
forces  upon  the  family  and  the  development  of  educational 
and  preventive  measures. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  established  in  1907  by  a  gift 
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from  Mrs.  Sage  “for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  fund  or 
funds,  and  applying  the  income  thereof  to  the  improvement 
of  social  and  living  conditions  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica/*  has  been  an  exponent  of  this  larger  philanthropy. 
With  resources  of  some  fifteen  million  dollars  at  its  command, 
the  Foundation  might  have  given  direct  help  to  hundreds  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate.  It  might  have  built  model 
tenements,  health  centers,  established  playgrounds  and  spe¬ 
cial  schools.  But  the  trustees  realized  that,  although  organ¬ 
izations  for  direct  social  service  abounded,  there  was  no 
agency  devoted  primarily  to  discovering  causes  behind  the 
social  ills  with  which  they  were  trying  to  cope.  It  seemed  to  ' 
them  the  greatest  service  would  be  to  use  the  major  part  of 
the  resources  at  their  disposal  for  the  study  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  social  and  living  conditions,  acting  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  knowledge  must  precede  action,  and  that  if  facts 
are  presented  truthfully  and  cogently,  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  will  reach  its  own  conclusions  and  formulate  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  procedure. 

For  fifteen  years  the  Foundation  has  sought  steadily  and 
persistently  to  discover  the  facts  behind  social  conditions 
and  needs,  and  has  offered  them  to  people  as  materials  and 
tools  with  which  to  shape  their  own  opinions.  It  has  urged 
no  special  brands  of  propaganda  or  specifics  for  social  ills, 
but  has  endeavored  to  enlist  individuals  and  agencies  in 
various  communities  to  make  practical  use  of  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  has  assisted  wherever  practicable  in  carrying  out 
suggested  programs.  It  has  been  concerned  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  surround  people  at  work;  provision  for 
wholesome  play;  what  happens  to  children  in  institutions, 
schools,  juvenile  courts;  how  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  aged 
are  cared  for;  what  exploitations  are  suffered  by  the  ignorant; 
and  a  host  of  problems  touching  social  and  living  conditions 
in  this  country. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Foundation  has  made  grants  for 
special  undertakings  to  social  agencies  with  purposes  akin 
to  its  own.  The  Pittsburgh  Survey,  a  study  of  life  and  labor 
in  a  great  steel  district,  was  made  possible  by  gifts  from  the 
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Foundation;  such  books  on  industrial  problems  as  Fatigue 
and  Efficiency y  by  Josephine  Goldmark,  The  Longshoremeny 
by  Charles  B.  Barnes,  Workingmen* s  Insurance y  by  Lee  K. 
Frankel  and  Miles  M.  Dawson,  and  Cooperation  in  New 
Englandy  by  James  Ford,  were  also  the  results  of  special  in¬ 
vestigations  which  it  financed.  The  Foundation  has  given 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  anti-tuberculosis  cru¬ 
sade  and  has  made  grants  for  the  extension  of  hospital 
facilities,  the  prevention  of  blindness,  public  education  in 
the  South,  the  improvement  of  magistrates  and  criminal 
courts,  tenement  house  legislation,  and  housing  reform. 

Aside  from  its  grants,  the  Foundation  has  from  time  to 
time  invested  funds  in  enterprises  with  a  social  purpose,  such 
as  the  Chattel  Loan  Society  of  New  York  City  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Employment  Exchange,  in  order  to  start  them  on  a 
sound  basis  and  to  make  demonstrations  that  would  encour¬ 
age  similar  ventures  elsewhere.  It  also  purchased  about 
two  hundred  acres  in  Queens  Borough,  New  York  City,  and 
invested  a  large  sum  for  the  development  of  Forest  Hills 
Gardens.  The  object  was  to  establish  a  suburb  that  would 
be  planned  and  built  up  in  a  scientific,  substantial,  and  at¬ 
tractive  way.  Purchasers  of  lots  and  houses  were  allowed 
to  pay  about  half 'the  value  of  their  holdings  in  monthly 
instalments  covering  a  period  of  ten  years.  Having  accom¬ 
plished  its  purpose,  the  Foundation  has  recently  sold  to  a 
number  of  residents  of  the  Gardens  the  stock  of  the  Sage 
Foundation  Homes  Company,  which  was  created  to  manage 
and  develop  the  property.  Unsold  land  remaining  in  the 
possession  of  the  Company  consists  chiefly  of  outlying  lots 
of  minor  importance  to  the  plan. 

In  the  evolution  of  social  work  from  a  somewhat  detached 
series  of  social  welfare  efforts  to  a  calling  involving  many 
types  of  endeavor  with  definite  standards  and  technique 
and  a  constantly  increasing  professional  consciousness,  the 
Foundation  has  been  a  persistent  and  dependable  factor. 
It  has  made  gifts  to  schools  for  the  training  of  social  workers 
and  assisted  social  service  agencies  to  improve  their  methods, 
raise  the  standards  of  their  work,  and  attract  people  of 
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ability  to  their  ranks.  Throughout  its  history,  the  Found¬ 
ation  has  acted,  not  as  a  separate  organization,  seeking  to 
develop  a  conspicuous  identity  and  attract  attention  to  it¬ 
self,  but  as  a  permeating  and  unifying  force  in  social  work, 
bringing  social  workers  together  in  new  enterprises  and  lend¬ 
ing  its  resources  to  many  and  varying  kinds  of  service. 

The  principal  undertakings  of  the  Foundation  have  been 
conducted  through  its  own  departments,  which  act  more  or 
less  as  units  in  their  fields,  with  a  great  deal  of  team  work 
between  departments  and  group  action  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  staff.  In  its  own  way,  each  of  the  departments — 
Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Education,  Industrial 
Studies,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Southern  Highland, 
and  Surveys  and  Exhibits — illustrates  the  spirit  and  aim  of 
the  Foundation  as  a  whole.  For  each  department  has  been 
permitted  to  grow  with  its  problem,  following  where  the  facts 
led,  reaching  continuously  to  broader  fields  as  the  researches 
revealed  new  aspects  to  be  considered.  Because  of  its  re¬ 
sources  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  using  private  contribu¬ 
tions  or  money  derived  from  taxation,  the  Foundation  has 
been  able  to  take  risks  that  other  organizations  could  not  or 
would  not  take  and  carry  undertakings  through  experimental 
periods  until  the  need  for  them  and  their  practicability  was 
proved.  For  the  purpose  of  social  discovery,  which  it  holds 
to  be  of  vital  importance,  it  has  been  willing  to  stand  behind 
that  slow,  patient  gleaning  for  truth,  so  necessary  in  scienti¬ 
fic  research,  not  seeking  speedy  and  spectacular  results,  but 
exploring  new  fields  for  social  advance. 

Since  the  industrial  problem  is  to-day  perhaps  more  press¬ 
ing  and  acute,  more  difficult  to  understand  than  many  others, 
the  evolution  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Studies  may 
serve  to  show  the  fiexibility  of  the  Foundation,  its  freedom 
from  many  of  the  restrictions  suffered  by  public  agencies 
through  fear  of  losing  appropriations  or  by  private  organiza¬ 
tions  which  depend  upon  popular  support.  This  department 
began  in  1910  as  the  Committee  on  Women’s  Work,  and  for 
the  first  years  of  its  existence  was  engaged  in  studies  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  such  special  industries  as  bookbinding,  millinery, 
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artificial  fiowers,  or  in  problems  of  race,  such  as  Italian  work¬ 
ing  women  in  New  York.  The  emphasis  at  that  time  was 
almost  wholly  on  adverse  conditions  affecting  working  wo¬ 
men:  long  hours,  short  pay,  irregularity  of  employment,  lax 
enforcement  of  factory  legislation.  Although  the  Founda¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  has  not  entered  into  legislative  campaigns, 
through  the  researches  of  some  of  its  departments  it  has 
been  able  to  offer  information  which  has  been  of  service  in 
affecting  legislation.  For  instance,  after  the  New  York  law 
prohibiting  night  work  for  women  and  children  had  been  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional,  and  the  judges  were  unable  to  find 
a  convincing  connection  between  night  work  and  the  health 
of  working  women,  facts  gathered  by  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Studies  in  its  Survey  of  the  bookbinding  trade, 
which  were  fairly  typical,  were  available  for  use  in  defense 
of  a  new  law  of  similar  character  that  was  held  to  be  constitu¬ 
tional. 

As  the  department  continued  its  studies,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  research  into  circumstances  surrounding  men 
as  well  as  women  workers  w’as  urgently  needed.  The  scope 
of  the  work,  accordingly,  was  broadened  and  the  name 
changed  from  Committee  on  Women’s  Work  to  Department 
of  Industrial  Stud  ies.  Following  investigations  of  conditions 
of  employment,  deeper  problems  came  to  the  fore,  many  of 
these  accentuated  by  the  war  and  the  period  following  it; 
there  was  unrest  in  industry  that  could  not  be  ignored;  there 
were  complicated  questions  of  the  relationship  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed;  and  there  was  a  growing  movement 
toward  the  democratization  of  industry  by  various  forms  of 
employees’  representation.  It  is  some  of  these  deeper  and 
more  intricate  problems  of  industry  that  the  department  is 
now  making  the  center  of  detailed  and  thorough  considera¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  first  studies  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations 
was  undertaken  in  1916  when  a  great  railroad  strike  was 
threatened.  There  had  been  much  discussion  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  preventing  strikes  and  the  publication,  “Industrial 
Disputes  and  the  Canadian  Act,”  by  Ben  M.  Selekman  of 
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the  staff  of  the  department  brought  out  various  methods  of 
conciliation  that  the  act  made  possible.  During  the  war, 
the  work  of  the  department  was  interrupted  by  the  transfer 
of  the  Director,  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  to  Washington,  where  she 
brought  all  her  experience  in  labor  problems  to  bear  upon  the  i 

organization  of  a  Woman  in  Industry  service  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor. 

After  her  return  to  the  Foundation  the  department  began 
the  series,  referred  to  above,  of  workers*  participation  in 
management.  The  first  investigations  were  made  in  the  coal 
industry,  partly  because  mining  is  a  basic  occupation  and  ] 

partly  because  it  was  in  mining  that  the  first  conspicuous  I 

plan  of  employees’  representation  was  inaugurated.  These 
studies  include  an  employees  representation  plan  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  industry  and  in  steel  works  in  the  west,  a  works 
council  in  a  government  plant,  and  a  plan  of  profit-sharing 
and  employes*  participation  in  management  in  the  textile 
industry.  All  of  these  concern  the  human  relation  in  pro¬ 
duction. 

Equally  important  is  the  process  of  distribution,  and  the 
beginning  of  investigation  in  this  field  is  with  regard  to  ex¬ 
periments  in  cooperation  in  a  large  department  store.  The 
aim  of  all  these  studies  is  the  improvement  of  human  re¬ 
lations  and  conditions  in  industry  by  making  available  facts 
about  the  actual  methods  whereby  the  workers  share  in 
determining  the  conditions  of  their  employment,  hours  of 
labor,  and  ways  of  meeting  such  problems  as  irregularity  of 
employment  and  output.  Thus,  the  department  has 
followed  the  industrial  problem,  from  the  earlier  question  of 
the  protection  of  workers  by  the  state  through  legislation 
to  the  deeper  problem  of  human  relations  in  industry.  It 
has  conducted  no  propaganda  for  any  of  the  experiments  it 
has  studied,  seeking  only  to  offer  facts  on  industrial  questions 
that  are  impartial  and  accurate.  Through  the  years  of  its 
existence,  the  department  has  worked  with  government  and 
voluntary  organizations  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
industrial  conditions,  such  as  the  President’s  Conference  on 
Unemployment  in  1922,  Mayor  Mitchel’s  Committee  on 
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Unemployment  in  1915,  and  the  Factory  Investigating 
Commission  of  New  York  State.  It  has  been  consulted  by 
federal,  state,  and  other  organizations  seeking  advice  and  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  their  special  problems,  has  been 
represented  at  industrial  conferences,  conventions  and  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  and  has  contributed  articles  and  material 
to  the  press  and  periodicals. 

Entirely  different  in  its  scope  is  the  Charity  Organization 
Department,  which  touches  life  not  only  on  the  side  of  in¬ 
dustrial  maladjustment,  as  manifested  in  the  sickness  and 
poverty  of  the  wage-earner,  but  in  the  many  ways  that  hu¬ 
man  beings  suffer  from  evil  conditions  in  their  heredity  or 
environment.  Mary  E.  Richmond,  the  Director  of  this 
department,  has  been  an  explorer  in  the  undiscovered  field 
of  social  case  work  which,  according  to  her  interpretation,  is 
only  incidentally  the  administration  of  relief,  but  consists  of 
“those  processes  which  develop  personality  through  adjust¬ 
ments  consciously  effected,  individual  by  individual,  be¬ 
tween  men  and  their  social  environment.” 

The  researches  of  the  Charity  Organization  Department 
in  family  welfare  and  in  the  technique  of  social  service  have 
resulted  in  many  publications,  but  Social  Diagnosis  has  been 
perhaps  the  most  widely  read,  since  it  has  appealed  not  only 
to  child  welfare,  medical-social,  and  family  welfare  workers  in 
large  numbers,  but  also  to  practical  workers  in  industrial 
management,  in  workmen’s  compensation,  home  and  school 
visiting,  and  public  health  service.  In  this  book.  Miss 
Richmond  has  brought  methods  of  case  analysis,  particu¬ 
larly  in  law,  history,  and  medicine,  to  bear  upon  the  problems 
of  social  work,  seeking  to  determine  what  and  how  much  these 
other  departments  of  knowledge  have  to  contribute  to  a 
relatively  new  field.  In  her  most  recent  study.  What  Is 
Social  Case  Work?  Miss  Richmond  outlines  various  fields  of 
social  work.  These  are  group  work,  social  reform,  with  its 
two  branches  of  propaganda  and  legislative  action,  social 
case-work,  which  deals  primarily  with  families  and  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  social  research,  which  serves  all  the  others.  It  is 
Miss  Richmond’s  belief  that,  as  social  case-work  develops. 
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its  application  to  human  welfare  will  be  extended  from  its 
original  service  for  dependents,  to  people  in  all  walks  of  life, 
for  the  skill  in  dealing  with  human  beings,  which  she  describes 
“can  be  utilized  quite  as  well  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  as  in 
those  of  the  poor;  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  personality  can 
be  thwarted  and  retarded,  developed  and  enriched.” 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  had  three  departments 
that  touch  particularly  the  problems  of  childhood.  First 
and  of  most  interest  to  educators  is  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  na¬ 
tion-wide  research  and  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  public 
schools.  It  did  not  duplicate  the  work  of  existing  educational 
agencies,  but  sought  to  aid  public  schools  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  dissemination  of  new  knowledge  and  methods  of 
immediate  practical  utility,  particularly  by  means  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  scientific  measurements  to  education.  This  de¬ 
partment  prepared  more  than  two  thousand  studies  and  tab¬ 
ulations  relating  to  problems  in  individual  school  systems,  and 
issued  as  a  result  of  its  researches  eighty-four  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  books,  pamphlets,  and  folders  dealing  with  educa¬ 
tional  tests  and  measurements,  the  progress  of  children  through 
the  grades,  the  health  and  safety  of  school  children,  school 
surveys,  and  vocational  education.  The  department  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  January,  1921,  when  the  Director,  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  resigned  to  accept  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company.  During  his  service  with  the  Foundation, 
Dr.  Ayres  wrote  Laggards  in  Our  Schools  and  An  Index 
Number  for  State  School  Systems^  and  he  was  joint  author 
with  Luther  H.  Gulick  of  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. 
He  also  conducted  the  Cleveland  School  Survey  and  edited 
the  twenty-five  volumes  that  embodied  its  results.  The 
educational  scales  for  measuring  the  quality  of  handwriting 
of  school  children  and  adults,  for  ability  in  spelling,  and  for 
a  measurement  of  silent  reading,  devised  by  the  department, 
have  already  reached  a  distribution  of  over  a  million  and  a 
half. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  Department  of  Recreation,  directed 
by  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  Playground 
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Extension  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Foundation  in  1907 
to  promote  interest  in  the  playground  movement.  It  has 
been  concerned  with  many  phases  of  recreation,  including 
administration,  legislation,  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant, 
the  development  of  community  centers,  improvements  in 
the  celebration  of  public  holidays,  community  dramatics, 
recreation  surveys,  school  athletics,  and  motion  pictures.  In 
the  five  years  during  which  the  department  was  active  in 
the  campaign  for  a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July,  the  number 
of  cities  celebrating  by  pageants,  games,  athletics,  and  special 
programs  increased  from  4  to  258,  while  the  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  decreased  from  5,623  to  988. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Child-Helping  Department,  which 
seeks  to  promote  improved  methods  of  dealing  with  depend¬ 
ent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children,  and  is  interested  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  their  welfare.  Hastings  H. 
Hart,  the  Director,  is  rounding  out  forty  years  of  work  for 
children,  and  his  wisdom  and  experience  in  helping  the 
development  of  better  standards  of  child-caring,  have  been 
invaluable  to  representatives  of  children’s  aid  societies, 
children’s  home  societies,  and  agencies  organized  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  People  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  indeed,  from  Europe,  Japan,  and  China,  as 
well,  come  to  his  oflfice  for  advice  on  such  problems  as  how  to 
organize  child  placing;  how  to  transform  a  great  barn-like 
institution  into  a  children’s  village,  with  home-like  cottages; 
how  to  build  a  million  dollar  institution  embodying  the  finest 
ideals  of  child-caring;  where  to  find  a  new  superintendent; 
and  how  to  prepare  a  children’s  code  and  get  it  through  a 
state  legislature.  He  has  written  many  pamphlets  on  var¬ 
ious  aspects  of  child-helping,  published  by  the  Foundation, 
two  of  which  have  been  widely  used.  The  Preventive  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Neglected  Children  and  Cottage  and  Congregate  Insti¬ 
tutions  for  Children. 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign  against  loan  sharks,  which  the 
Foundation  entered  into  actively  through  the  Department  of 
Remedial  Loans,  marked  changes  have  come  about  in  New 
York  City  and  its  vicinity.  In  1907,  the  extent  of  the  chattel 
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loan  and  salary  loan  business  was  revealed  by  two  investi¬ 
gators,  one  of  whom,  Arthur  H.  Ham,  subsequently  became 
Director  of  the  department.  At  that  time,  the  city  was 
literally  overrun  by  loan  sharks,  operating  openly,  advertis¬ 
ing  regularly  in  the  newspapers  and  charging  rates  of  interest 
which  made  borrowers  victims  of  a  business  so  profitable  that 
one  money  lender  was  able  to  clear  $130,000  from  $10,000 
capital  in  two  years  time.  The  department  began  an  active 
campaign  in  1910  for  the  elimination  of  fraudulent  small  loan 
offices,  for  the  prosecution  of  usurious  money  lenders,  and 
for  legislation  to  protect  small  borrowers.  But  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  drastic  regulation  must  be  supplemented  by  con¬ 
structive  measures,  since  there  existed  a  genuine  need  of 
agencies  to  make  small  loans.  So  the  department  has  put 
its  emphasis  upon  the  encouragement  of  remedial  loan  so¬ 
cieties,  which  should  make  loans  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
consistent  with  sound  business  principles,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  uniform  small  loan  legislation  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  has  also  advocated  the  development  of  credit  unions, 
with  the  belief  that  by  a  cooperative  endeavor  to  encourage 
thrift,  provide  safe  and  convenient  investments,  and  enable 
members  to  borrow  at  a  reasonable  cost,  many  of  the  dangers 
of  the  loan  business  would  gradually  be  eliminated. 

Isolated  geographically  from  the  other  departments,  yet 
dealing  with  one  of  those  “larger  and  more  diflScult  social 
problems,*’  which  Mrs.  Sage,  in  her  letter  of  gift  declared 
to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  to  consider,  was  the 
Southern  Highland  Division.  From  1908  to  1919,  when 
John  C.  Campbell,  the  Director,  died,  this  department  car¬ 
ried  on  pioneer  work  in  the  mountains  of  the  South,  studying 
the  peculiar  problems  of  the  region  and  bringing  together 
varying  types  of  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  in  an  effort 
to  improve  social  conditions.  Mr.  Campbell’s  book.  The 
Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland^  published  by  the 
Foundation,  is  a  record  of  his  twenty-five  years  of  study  of 
the  people  and  their  problems. 

In  recent  years,  the  survey  and  exhibit  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  potent  methods  of  social  inquiry  and  education. 
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In  campaigns  for  public  health,  better  housing,  city  planning, 
child  welfare,  and  improved  industrial  conditions,  they  have 
been  widely  used  to  supply  the  basis  for  intelligent  public 
opinion.  In  fact,  the  survey  and  exhibit  are  good  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  method  of  modern  philanthropy,  which  seeks 
first  to  discover,  analyze,  and  interpret  facts  regarding  social 
problems,  and  then  to  present  the  information  and  proposed 
remedies  in  graphic  and  understandable  form  to  the  com¬ 
munities  concerned.  In  other  words,  the  survey  and  exhibit 
mean  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  social  better¬ 
ment. 

In  1912,  the  Foundation  established  a  Department  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits,  under  the  direction  of  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  to  serve  as  a  center  of  information  on  the  subject. 
The  department  advises,  assists,  and  occasionally  conducts 
social  surveys  and  exhibits  with  a  view  to  community  im¬ 
provement.  It  also  studies,  experiments,  and  works  with 
other  social  agencies  to  further  the  development  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  survey  and  exhibit  as  a  means  of  public  education. 
The  department  has  made  a  few  general  surveys,  which  aim 
to  picture  the  community  as  a  whole,  such  as  its  survey  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  in  1913,  and  several  limited  surveys, 
which  deal  with  one  or  two  social  problems  in  a  given  com¬ 
munity,  such  as  public  health,  delinquency,  and  industrial 
conditions.  It  has  also  prepared  or  participated  in  numerous 
•exhibits  and  special  educational  campaigns.  But  its  chief 
work  at  the  present  time  is  the  study  and  publication  of 
information  with  regard  to  surveys  and  their  findings,  the 
technique  of  the  survey  and  exhibit,  and  various  problems 
of  educational  and  social  welfare  publicity. 

The  publications  of  the  Foundation,  which  now  number 
about  one  hundred  books,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pamphlets,  touching  practically  every  field  of  social  work, 
are  tangible  evidence  of  the  undertakings  of  the  Foundation, 
through  its  own  departments  and  its  work  with  other  social 
organizations  in  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  of  its  charter, 
“the  improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions  in  the 
United  States.’* 


AMERICANS  AS  LINGUISTS 
Mary  Weld  Coates 


A  MERICANS  are  not  linguists,’*  I  was  told  by  a  French- 
man,  head  of  the  modern  language  instruction  in  a 
mid- western  metropolis.  In  explaining  why  there  was 
so  little  call  for  Spanish  in  his  schools,  he  said:  “Americans 
are  not  linguists.  They  choose  but  one  foreign  language, 
and  that  is  usually  French.”  Disregarding  entirely  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  wisdom  of  such  choice — that  is  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  languages 
— the  query  that  has  haunted  me  ever  since  I  heard 
his  remark  is:  Are  Americans  really  not  linguists?  If 
not,  why  not?  My  experience  as  a  student  of  languages 
since  beginning  German  in  the  third  grade,  and  as  a  teacher 
not  only  of  Spanish  to  Americans,  but  of  English  to  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  has  made  me  certain  that  there  is  no  special 
bump  lacking  in  the  American  head.  If  we  find  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Czecho-Slovaks  excelling  in  the  languages,  I  am 
satisfied  there  is  some  other  explanation  than  merely  greater 
native  ability  or  greater  perseverance.  The  explanation  is 
that  they  are  not  the  victims  of  American  fallacies  and  the 
American  inhibitive  attitude  of  mind,  particularly  noticeable 
and  particularly  significant  as  related  to  the  study  of  Spanish. 

The  first  popular  error  is  the  belief  that  schools  cannot 
teach  languages.  Can  any  amount  of  methodology  neutral¬ 
ize  entirely  all  this  acid  gossip  about  the  fruitlessness  of 
modern  language  work  in  the  schools?  Can  the  students  do 
a  maximum  amount  and  grade  of  work  so  long  as  the  public 
seems  ever  to  be  saying:  “ I  had  some  German  or  some  French 
in  high  school,  but  I  cannot  talk  it.  So  you,  young  high 
school  student  of  to-day,  won’t  be  able  to  talk  Spanish.”  If 
people  did  formerly  teach  foreign  languages  without  having 
lived  in  foreign  lands,  if  the  work  was  too  exclusively  written, 
if  there  was  no  attempt  at  ear-training — that  epoch  is  past. 
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But  how  vastly  much  more  newer  methods  might  accomplish 
if  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  did  not  have  to  be  given  to 
overcoming  misgivings.  The  schools  offer  no  miracles.  In 
actual  hours,  a  school  year  of  class  language  work  is  about 
the  equivalent  of  ten  days  in  a  foreign  country.  After  a 
sojourn  of  that  length,  where  is  the  man  who  is  a  fluent 
master  of  the  language.^  He  knows  undoubtedly  Piezas 
para  Ford  (Ford  parts),  Cudnto  (How  much),  americanOt 
and  probably  ja6(5w  (soap)  and  some  things  on  the  bill  of  fare. 
The  student  has  far  more  than  that.  Schools  do  not  claim 
that  after  a  lapse  of  several  years  a  student  will  recall  the 
language,  if  in  the  meantime  he  has  no  occasion  to  use  it; 
but  how  many  are  the  chemical  formulae  or  geometrical 
proofs  that  are  on  the  end  of  his  tongue  without  review? 
The  likelihood  is,  however,  that  in  this  decade  to  come,  the 
boys  will  be  few  who  have  no  occasion  to  use  Spanish.  We 
have  Spanish-speaking  possessions.  We  have  and  hope 
to  have  increasingly  mutually  agreeable  trade  relations  with 
South  America.  And  we  have  whole  Spanish- American 
cities  within  our  cities. 

What  the  schools  have  to  offer  is  the  plain  fact  that  after 
a  year  or  two  of  study  our  students  can  speak  and  read  and 
write  a  considerable  amount  of  Spanish,  enough  for  practical 
conversational  and  business  purposes  and  for  pleasurable 
reading.  That  is,  they  can  do  this  if  they  come  to  us  whole¬ 
heartedly  believing  that  Spanish — talkable,  understandable 
Spanish — can  be  acquired  in  the  classroom.  Let  fond  rel¬ 
atives  cease  to  reiterate  the  old  story  that  school  languages 
do  not  s^rve.  Recently  about  two  thirds  of  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  and  interested  class  told  me  that  they  individually 
had  been  advised  definitely  and  discouragingly  about  electing 
a  language  in  their  course.  So  popular  is  the  cry  that  one 
mother — and  this  was  particularly  funny  since  she  had  lived 
several  years  in  South  America  and  confessedly  learned  no 
Spanish — said  she  felt  her  boy  would  get  more  practical  good 
out  of  his  football  and  High  “Y”  than  from  all  the  Spanish 
he  could  learn  in  school. 

Then  the  majority  of  Americans  are  forever  questioning: 
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“Do  you  teach  Castilian?”  And  our  students  ask:  “South 
American  Spanish  isn’t  like  what  we  study,  is  it?”  They 
seem  to  fancy  it  something  totally  different,  and  this  exag¬ 
geration  of  geographical  differences  in  Spanish  is  a  second 
fallacious  bit  of  popular  gossip.  Granted  that  some  differ¬ 
ences  exist,  why  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  great  mass  of 
Spanish  which  is  common  to  all  localities?  Authorities  have 
said  that  the  differences  between  Castilian  Spanish  and  Mex¬ 
ican  Spanish  are  not  greater  than  the  differences  between 
British  and  American  English.  We  do  not  even  have  to 
cross  our  borders  to  find  differences  in  English.  I  remember 
being  asked  by  a  Southern  girl  in  an  Ordnance  cafeteria  in 
Washington  to  pass  her  a  “waiter.”  After  some  hesitation 
1  passed  her  a  “tray.”  I  crossed  the  country  one  summer 
with  a  girl  from  Nova  Scotia  and  another  from  Tennessee. 
The  former  said  “oot”;  the  latter,  “aout”;  and  I,  “out.” 
Yet  who  asks:  “Do  you  speak  English  or  Tennesseean?” 
Oh,  you  Castilian  alibi  for  persons  who  cannot  converse  in 
Spanish!  The  “office  boy’s  deceased  grandmother”  is  not 
more  popular.  I  remember  one  American  woman  with  a 
sense  of  humor  in  Porto  Rico  who  said  to  some  Porto  Ricans: 
“I  cannot  understand  your  Spanish,  it  is  so  poor.”  But 
there  are  those  who  say  in  earnest  what  she  said  in  jest. 
One  American  boasted  that  when  he  spoke  Spanish  to  a 
Mexican,  the  Mexican  looked  up  in  awe,  respecting  him  as  a 
superior  because  he  used  Castilian.  What  if  there  is  an 
element  of  Indian  vocabulary  in  American  Spanish?  Wffiat 
if  the  Porto  Ricans  do  fail  to  pronounce  s’s?  What  if  the 
Mexicans  do  say  banqueta  for  acera  (sidewalk),  and  one  hears 
awa  for  agua  (water)  ?  What  if  there  are  fincaSy  haciendas^ 
estancia^f  So  are  there  farms,  estates,  and  ranches.  Can’t 
we  have  an  end  of  this  exaggeration  of  differences?  When 
an  American  cannot  make  himself  understood,  it  is  probably 
because  he  is  not  using  Spanish  at  all — neither  Colombian, 
Cuban,  Mexican,  nor  Castilian — but  an  original  Yankee 
brand.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  studied  under 
Spaniards,  to  have  had  many  South  American  friends,  and 
to  have  lived  among  the  Mexicans,  and  among  the  Porto 
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Ricans  in  lovely  Borinquen.  And  I  have  been  increasingly 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  Spanish  is  Spanish  wherever  it 
may  be  spoken. 

But  if  you  persist  in  your  question,  why,  yes,  of  course,  the 
schools  teach  Castilian.  That  is,  they  certainly  teach  the 
“th**  sound  of  the  “z”  and  the  *‘ly”  sound  of  the  “11.” 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  in  vocabulary,  construction, 
idiom,  and  pronunciation  they  are  teaching  something  alto¬ 
gether  remote  from  Spanish  “as  she  is  spoke”  in  Bolivia 
or  Cuba.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  one  Castilian  error 
that  it  is  quite  as  important  to  avoid  as  the  Spanish-American 
“  s  ”  sound  for  “  z  ”  or  the  Mexican  “  y  ”  for  “  11.  ”  Americans 
who  are  beginners  are  prone  to  adopt  that  distasteful  ustez 
(for  usted^  you),  which  is  heard  in  Madrid  but  is  condemned 
by  the  Spanish  Academy.  I  have  never  heard  a  Spanish- 
American  use  that  pronunciation.  The  people  who  so  woe¬ 
fully  over-emphasize  Spanish-American  variations  in  the 
language  should  remember  that  the  greatest  occur  in  Spain 
itself — Catalufia,  for  example.  There  are  in  some  of  the 
larger  American  cities  Spanish  clubs,  where  Americans, 
Colombians,  Cubans,  Porto  Ricans,  Basques,  and  Castilians 
dine  together.  According  to  the  popular  view  only  the 
American  and  the  Castilian  would  be  able  to  converse  satis¬ 
factorily.  But  in  reality  it  is  about  a  twenty-to-one  chance 
that  the  American  is  the  one  who  gulps  his  dinner  in  silence 
and  will  do  so,  so  long  as  he  harps  on  “Castilian  only”  and 
would  rather  be  right  than  be  understood. 

Parallel  to  the  question  of  geographical  differences  is  the 
question  of  cultural  differences — between  the  language  of 
the  educated  and  the  illiterate.  Here  there  is  more  warrant, 
of  course,  for  discrimination,  but  still  I  wonder  if  we  call  a 
man  well  equipped  with  English  who  can  talk  only  with  Ph. 
D.*s  but  understands  none  of  the  mass  English.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  American  is  the  most  undemocratic  student  of  langu¬ 
ages  and  that  is  why  they  find  he  is  not  a  linguist.  His  is  the 
Saxon  attitude  of  superiority  over  his  Latin-American  neigh¬ 
bors  which  makes  him  unwilling  to  grant  that  they  even  know 
more  Spanish  than  he.  So  he  points  out  that  it  is  not  Castil- 
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ian,  calls  it  a  lingo,  and  forgets  that  undoubtedly  an  illiterate 
Mexican  and  a  Madrid  professor  could  talk  perfectly  under- 
standingly  together — a  thing  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  do 
if  he  scorns  learning  Spanish  from  any  but  the  scholastic 
sources.  Here  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  much  decried 
classroom,  written,  book  Spanish,  that  he,  the  American, 
can  check  up  on  the  Spanish  he  hears  to  see  if  it  is  legitimate 
and  correct,  and  if  it  is  not,  make  the  necessary  adaptation. 
I  learned  many  a  bit  of  Spanish  vocabulary  from  a  Porto 
Rican  maid  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. .  What  if  she 
did  say  escribil  for  escribir  (to  write)  ?  I  did  not  adopt  her 
pronunciation,  but  she  had  a  philosophy  of  life  and  I  could 
learn  something  from  hearing  her  express  it  in  Spanish. 

The  inhibitive  attitude  of  mind  of  the  American,  then,  is 
this  spirit  which  prevents  his  learning  where  he  can.  He 
belittles  school  Spanish,  belittles  Spanish-American  Spanish, 
and  belittles  the  Spanish  of  those  in  a  lower  cultural  scale 
than  himself.  Americans  can  be  linguists,  if  they  are  not. 
Schools  can  get  results,  but  there  are  more  elements  making 
for  results  in  language  teaching  than  the  method-ist  ever 
dreamed  of.  Enthusiasm  first.  Remind  the  youths  that 
the  most  read  book  after  the  Bible  is  the  work  of  a  Spaniard; 
that  the  most  popular  novel  of  the  World  War  is  also  the  work 
of  a  Spaniard;  that  Spain  has  a  Siglo  de  Oro  (Golden  Age)  in 
its  literary  annals;  that  if  we  want  the  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Central  and  South  American  republics  instead  of 
their  distrust,  we  can  wisely  go  half  way  and  learn  their 
language  as  they  do  ours. 

Remind  would-be  linguists  that  too  much  emphasis  on  a 
few  points  in  the  Castilian  pronunciation — the  kind  of 
emphasis  which  corrects  a  Spanish-American  “z”  and  passes 
an  atrocious  U.  S.  A.  variety  of  “r,’*  etc.,  is  misdirected  energy 
— that  a  continual  harping  on  local  differences  in  Spanish  is  a 
failure  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Remind  him  that  we 
are  not  studying  differences  in  Spanish  but  that  great  mass 
of  common  material  of  which  even  the  most  illiterate  Mexican 
has  a  greater  heritage  than  he.  Let  the  American  not  be  so 
afraid  of  getting  poor  Spanish  that  he  gets  none. 


AN  IDEAL  AND  A  STANDARD  IN  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  TEACHING 

Henry  M.  Martin 


There  are  those  who  claim  and  doubtless  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  train  the  average  undergraduate 
student  in  our  colleges  by  class  room  agencies  alone 
to  speak  and  write  freely  the  modem  foreign  languages. 
The  present  writer  believes  that  this  can  not  be  done  under 
existing  educational  arrangements  and  that  the  best  ends  will 
be  conserved  by  frankly  confessing  the  truth.  We  find  in 
certain  Spanish^  texts  for  beginners  among  suggestions  for 
procedure  the  one  that,  if  Spanish  be  taught  as  a  living 
tongue  and  sundry  specified  methods  of  presentation  be 
followed,  the  class  will  ultimately  learn  to  speak  and  write 
the  language  correctly.  But  our  students  do  not  so  leam 
after  four  or  more  years  of  continuous  study.  Accordingly, 
a  numerous  element  in  the  teaching  world  erecting  the  ideal 
as  a  standard,  question  both  methods  and  values,  and  direct 
caustic  criticism  at  the  instructors.  And  because  we  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  in  this  matter,  the  unity  of  our  educational 
house  is  impaired.  Our  youth  look  up  in  the  modern  lan¬ 
guage  class  rooms  and  are  not  fed,  is  the  implication,  and  the 
teachers  concerned  have  been  at  no  great  pains  as  yet  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Yet  it  must  be  clear,  at  least  to  all  who  have  under¬ 
taken  to  gain  fluency  in  a  tongue  not  their  own,  that  neither 
methods  as  such  nor  even  super-teachers  can  suflfice  for  that 
happy  result,  if  proper  environment  for  the  learner  be  lacking. 

The  reasons  are  various,  but  apparent.  It  is  a  case  where 
the  task  is  long  and  arduous  and  the  task-mistress  exacting. 
She  demands  all  one’s  time  and  energy  for  a  season,  but  this 
demand  our  students  while  in  college  can  not  meet.  She 
expects  complete  isolation  of  the  learner  for  a  more  or  less 
prolonged  period  from  all  who  use  his  mother  tongue  and 

^The  caie  is  put  for  Spanish  throughout  for  convenience  of  Terminology  only 
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abstention  from  its  use  himself  during  the  same  period. 
This  condition  is  impossible  for  our  pupils  as  yet  to  fulfill. 
She  requires  surroundings  wherein  one  must  use  Spanish  to 
satisfy  all  his  needs,  think  constantly  in  Spanish  and  see  and 
hear  Spanish  wherever  he  may  turn,  an  environment  un¬ 
obtainable  in  our  colleges.  And  she  exacts  finally  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  a  self-determination  which  only  a  few  can  bring 
themselves  to  yield,  and  those  few  such  as  are  certain  of  their 
way.  There  will  be  necessary,  then,  for  anything  akin  to 
facility  in  speaking  and  understanding,  even  after  instructor 
and  student  have  apparently  done  their  best,  residence  for 
some  time  in  a  country  or  home  where  Spanish  is  spoken  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  the  student  shall  build  on  the  foundation 
already  laid. 

A  review  of  some  familiar  ground  is  necessary  to  bring  us 
to  the  crux  of  a  situation  admittedly  complex.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  requisite  for  fluent  use  of  a  language  is  to  know 
and  know  well  the  names  of  things.  These  names  can  be 
obtained  directly  from  others  or  indirectly  from  books.  The 
keeping  in  the  mind  so  considerable  a  number  of  words  is 
largely  an  act  of  memory.  The  motive  for  acquiring  them 
is  normally  furnished  and  retention  in  memory  facilitated 
by  use.  Now  the  student  may  read  five  hundred  pages  of 
Spanish  a  year,  but  once  he  has  found  out  the  meaning  of 
the  unfamiliar  word  and  gathered  the  thought  of  the  passage, 
he  hastens  on  to  complete  the  assignment  in  the  same  way 
adopting  no  effective  means  of  rounding  out  the  act  of  learn¬ 
ing  by  making  any  word  a  permanent  acquisition.  His 
thought  is  not  on  vocabulary.  Yet  by  the  same  act  with 
which  he  writes  the  definition  over  the  word  in  the  text,  he 
might  commit  it  to  a  list  for  subsequent  reference.  Through 
his  failure  to  do  so,  only  a  part  of  what  should  be  the  com¬ 
plete  act  of  learning  is  performed.  Worse  yet,  what  he  does 
perform  falls  to  the  ground. 

Again,  if  the  unfamiliar  word  be  the  part  of  a  coach,  he 
does  not  then  and  there  relate  that  part  to  other  parts  of 
the  same  coach  in  such  a  way  as  to  learn  all  and  complete 
the  category.  Hence  there  is  no  subject  about  which  such  a 
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student  can  express  himself  fully  and  accurately  in  Spanish. 
Due  to  such  neglect,  his  eflForts  at  language  mastery  are 
abortive  and  are  squandered  from  day  to  day. 

In  the  class  room  the  instructor  may  use  Spanish  much 
of  the  time  in  speaking.  Quite  naturally  the  exercises  take 
the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  student  perhaps  does 
not  pay  to  the  instructor’s  statements  that  active  attention 
which  fructifies  into  results,  that  is,  into  learning  new  words 
and  their  proper  use  and  cultivating  the  ear  to  distinguish 
the  sounds.  While  to  the  one  or  at  most  several  questions 
which  can  be  addressed  to  him  during  the  period  he  returns 
a  lackadaisical  reply.  He  carefully  confines  himself  to  the 
few  words  with  which  he  is  already  quite  familiar;  nor  does 
he  take  the  trouble  thereafter  to  learn  any  word  or  expression 
which  he  wished  but  wished  in  vain  to  use  in  making  his 
reply.  Rarely  does  he  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
ask  a  question  or  make  a  statement  in  Spanish.  In  plainer 
terms,  he  makes  no  systematic  nor  well  directed  effort  to  gain 
new  words  and  eventually  convert  his  tenuous  stock  into 
a  copious  and  ample  one. 

His  reading  done  and  the  class  appointment  discharged, 
there  is  no  other  prescribed  avenue  open  to  the  passive  stu¬ 
dent  of  this  type  by  which  he  may  learn  new  words  or  increase 
his  facility  in  the  use  of  such  as  may  faintly  cling  to  his 
memory  from  the  day’s  exercises.  According  to  schedule, 
he  betakes  himself  to  the  next  lecture  or  mingles  with  his 
fellow  studetfts,  hearing  and  using  English  and  English  only. 
Indeed  so  dependent  is  he  upon  his  own  tongue,  so  sur¬ 
rounded  is  he  by  things  English,  that  under  all  circumstances 
his  thinking  is  in  his  own  language  and  never  in  Spanish. 
It  would  be  folly,  of  course,  to  say  he  is  responsible  for  this; 
he  can  not  escape  his  present  environment  nor  well  create 
a  new  one.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  impressions  gained 
in  the  Spanish  class  are  dissipated  too  soon  for  them  to  be¬ 
come  permanent.  The  student  does  not  follow  up  and  the 
words  fade  from  his  memory.  Results  follow  causes;  days, 
months,  and  years  pass  with  no  substantial  accretion  to  his 
stock.  Indeed  why  should  he  undergo  the  severe  task  of 
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eearching  out  and  memorizing  so  large  a  number  of  strange 
and  in  many  cases  awkward  words?  He  is  under  no  direct 
compulsion  to  do  so;  much  less  does  necessity  exert  her  pres¬ 
sure,  for  few  of  our  students  ever  expect  to  use  Spanish  seri¬ 
ously  as  a  conversational  medium  and  still  fewer  know  of  a 
certainty  into  what  corner  of  life’s  field  choice  or  chance  may 
call  them.  Let  it  be  considered  how  few  of  us  can  describe 
accurately  in  English  an  automobile  or  a  locomotive,  though 
we  see  them  hourly.  How,  then,  can  we  afford  to  be  hyper¬ 
critical  of  teachers  who  can  not  induce  students  to  over¬ 
burden  their  minds  with  a  multitude  of  Spanish  terms  merely 
to  appease  conscience  on  the  score  of  thoroughness?  Yet 
to  such  serenity  halting  and  colorless  speech  may  be  directly 
traced. 

Moreover,  throughout  the  c^^e  synonyms  are  neglected 
by  the  student  with  fatal  hurt  w  expression.  Saber  is  made 
to  translate  on  all  occasions  “know,”  “find  out,”  “learn,” 
and  “realize”;  “see”  is  turned  by  ver  only,  and  never  by 
echar  de  ver^  notary  descuhrir  or  advertir;  decir  bears  the  burden 
of  all  verbs  of  saying.  Such  poverty  of  resources  is  directly 
translated  into  that  cramped  style  and  constraint  in  speech 
which  mark  all  the  efforts  of  our  students  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
He  would  be  an  optimist  indeed  who  would  expect  facility 
with  tongue  or  pQn  where  methods  of  the  kind,  or  lack  of 
methods,  prevail. 

Owing,  then,  to  the  operation  of  perfectly  natural  causes, 
our  students  reach  the  end  of  a  four-year  course  in  Spanish, 
having  a  meager  and  ill  assorted  vocabulary,  one  in  which  are 
lacking  especially  words  of  common  use.  They  are  unable 
to  say  in  Spanish  “Turn  on  the  light”  or  “Turn  off  the  light,” 
“Something  is  the  matter  with  my  watch,”  “It  is  nice  in  the 
park  to-day”,  or  “How  far  is  it  from  here  to  the  Puerta  del 
Sol?”  It  follows  as  inexorably  as  night  succeeds  day  that 
they  will  fail  in  any  practical  test  of  their  powers.  They 
might  study  other  four  years  in  the  same  way  and  again  four 
and  still  they  would  fail.  They  lack  the  incentive.  The 
impelling  motive  toward  the  excellent  achievement  which 
we  have  in  mind,  the  energizing  stimulus  which  sweetens  and 
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iustains  all  our  exertions  must  come  necessarily  from  resi¬ 
dence  abroad,  undertaken  with  the  specific  object  of  learning 
to  speak  the  language  of  their  choice. 

Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  our  college  graduate  is  in  Spain 
bent  on  this  practical  purpose.  By  putting  his  case  hypo¬ 
thetically,  we  shall  visualize  more  surely  the  diflficulty  con¬ 
fronting  him  all  along  and  discover  some  me^s 'whieh^he 
may  adopt  to  surmount  it.  Immediately.he  will  find  him¬ 
self  surrounded  by  objects  the  names  of  which  he  does  not 
know.  If  he  did  know  them,  it  is  improbable  that  he  could 
make  an  idiomatic  assertion  ccmcerning  them,  because  he 
lacks  the  appropriate  verbs.  Many  of  these  homely  words 
do  not  occur  in  the  highly  artistic  productions  that  he  has 
read;  while  others  he  has. seen,  but  failed  to  assimilate.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  he  have  to  adopt  a  programme  of 
the  following  general  chamcter  to  bring  him  rapidly  and 
surely  to  the  desired  end.  He  must  begin  by  acquiring  the 
correct  names  of  all  the  objects  which  he  uses  or  sees  about 
him,  whether  they  be  on  his  person,  in  the  house,  along  the 
street,  or  in  shops.  He  should  not  wait  to  see  them  in  print 
or  hear  them  from  others;  on  the  contrary,  he  must  set  him¬ 
self  actively  to  acquire  these  words  by  the  several  channels 
open  to  him:  by  reading,  by  inquiry,  by  conversation,  and 
by  consulting  a  lexicon.  On  his  way  from  city  to  city  he 
can  find  out  and  use  the  vocabulary  of  travel.  While  at¬ 
tending  theatres  he  can  gather  the  words  necessary  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  interior  and  the  performance.  A  most  serviceable 
lexicon  not  available  to  him  at  home  exists  in  the  signs  above 
the  doors  of  shops  and  in  the  labeled  objects  exposed  to  view 
in  their  windows;  so  that,  whether  on  duty  or  pleasure  bound, 
he  can  not  fail  to  improve  many  an  unoccupied  moment. 
He  may  read  with  profit  each  day  a  short  newspaper  article 
in  the  vernacular  selecting  the  account  of  an  accident,  a 
criticism  of  a  lecture  or  a  concert,  a  book  review  or  an  article 
on  international  affairs,  varying  the  choice  from  day  to  day 
in  order  to  secure  diversity.  His  purpose  will  be  to  master 
every  unfamiliar  word  in  each.  With  the  same  end  in  view, 
though  using  less  thoroughness,  he  may  read  a  popular  novel 
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or  a  play,  gleaning  thence  the  words  he  may  deem  practical. 
The  correct  use  of  these  should  also  be  noted. 

From  whatever  source  he  may  gather  words,  he  must  not 
rely  upon  chance  for  retaining  them  in  his  mind.  Rather 
should  he  compile  a  list  arranging  it  in  some  form  convenient 
for  reference.  The  form  may  be  substantives,  adjectives, 
verbs,  sundry  participles,  and  phrases  useful  as  connectives 
and  as  means  of  transition,  and  even  sentences  and  idioms. 
By  proceeding  in  this  way,  he  will  insure  a  broad  and  varied 
vocabulary  rich  in  words  of  every-day  life.  This  list  he  may 
well  review  periodically  till  the  elements  which  compose  it 
shall  be  absolutely  at  his  command  and  as  instantaneously 
as  the  corresponding  terms  in  his  mother  tongue.  Into  a 
collection  so  heterogeneous  inaccuracies  will  unavoidably 
creep.  These  he  may  eliminate  by  subjecting  his  stock  to 
frequent  usage,  in  order  to  test  and  verify  its  correctness,  and 
by  the  same  act  fasten  its  elements  tenaciously  in  his  mind. 

From  tlie  sources  already  considered  a  determined  person 
should  have  compiled  at  the  end  of  a  number  of  weeks  and 
should  have  under  good  control  a  list  of  from  five  hundred  to 
a  thousand  substantives  and  adjectives,  several  hundred 
verbs  and  an  equal  number  of  phrases  and  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions.  This  will  constitute  a  working  vocabulary,  small  to 
be  sure,  yet  admirable  because  it  answers  the  student’s  exact 
needs.  Only  a  few  learners,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  elect  to 
follow  a  system  so  rigid.  Yet  all  must  necessarily  adopt  it, 
or  a  variation  of  it,  who  prefer  to  reach  out  after  the  fruits  of 
achievement  rather  than  to  wait  for  their  uncertain  develop¬ 
ment.  If  so,  it  has  been  shown  first,  that  here  is  work  for  a 
stalwart,  and  second,  that  it  can  be  done  most  successfully 
only  abroad. 

A  second  cause  explanatory  of  our  students’  ill  success  in 
speaking  and  understanding  Spanish  is  their  faulty  pronunci¬ 
ation.  It  is  an  unpalatable  truth  that  too  many  of  those  in 
our  classes,  even  after  studying  Spanish  several  years,  are 
utterly  impotent  to  pronounce  a  j  or  trill  an  r.  In  class  they 
took  these  matters  cavalierly,  acknowledging  instantaneous 
defeat  before  the  diflScult  sounds  and  withholding  the  private 
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practice  necessary  to  produce  them  easily  and  correctly. 
Therefore,  if  we  imagine  such  a  student  attempting  to  con¬ 
verse  with  Spaniards,  his  efforts  will  verge  on  the  pitiable. 
Confronted  at  last  by  reality,  he  awakes  to  the  truth  that 
those  shades  and  niceties  of  articulation  so  often,  though 
ineffectually,  brought  to  his  attention  by  his  instructor  are 
vastly  important.  He  becomes  regretfully  aware  that  in 
many  instances  they  determine,  not  merely  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  speaking  with  or  without  accent,  but  actually  the 
question  of  being  understood  at  all.  He  will  take  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  seriously  only  when  necessity  arising  from  foreign 
residence  forces  him  to  do  so.  Perhaps  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  hurt  pride  will  extort  the  effort  necessary  to  mastery 
and  suggest  the  way.  Here  again  a  definite  programme  is  ab¬ 
solutely  indispensable.  Selecting  those  sounds  most  unna¬ 
tural  to  him,  which  without  doubt  will  be  6,  d,  r,  s,  and 
he  must  first  learn  from  a  native  or  a  reputable  text  the  cor¬ 
rect  position  of  the  vocal  organs  for  producing  them.  Then 
he  must  practise  these,  first  in  single  words  and  afterwards 
in  sentences  containing  these  words,  till  improvement  or  per¬ 
fection  be  attained.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  pronounce 
frequently  a  selection  aloud,  giving  his  attention  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  sounds,  to  clarity  and  smoothness  of  enunciation. 
Certain  thorny  combinations  he  may  list  for  continued  prac¬ 
tice.  In  some  authoritative  text  on  Spanish  sounds  he  will 
find  a  treatment  of  intonation  with  illustrative  sentences  and 
diagrams.  This  information  will  serve  as  the  initial  step  into 
terrain  where  a  foreigner  can  hope  safely  to  find  his  way  only 
after  prolonged  contact  with  natives.  Practice  he  must 
obtain  from  Spaniards,  of  course.  If  he  so  condition  himself, 
in  due  time  he  will  find  that  his  perception  of  the  minutise 
of  pronunciation  and  his  execution  also  have  been  revolu¬ 
tionized  for  the  better  and  that  many  of  his  difficulties  have 
disappeared.  If,  then,  his  capacity  to  comprehend  have 
developed  commensurately,  as  undoubtedly  it  will  have,  he 
is  now  in  a  position  to  converse  with  some  facility  on  a 
variety  of  topics  and  to  talk  pleasurably  with  men  in  many 
walks  of  life.  His  increased  knowledge  will  beget  confidence 
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and  confidence  will  gain  him  a  hearing.  This  is  that  severe 
but  impractical  standard  which  the  inexperienced  in  language 
mastery  vainly  set  for  our  students  to  reach  while  yet  they 
are  in  college.  If  they  reach  it  abroad,  they  will  have  done 
well;  for  fluency,  be  it  said,  lies  yet  many  a  league  onward. 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  phase  of  the  question  broached 
in  the  title.  It  is  not  altogether  consistent  to  criticize  our 
students  unfavorably  and  subject  them  to  criticism  for  a 
deficiency  which  we  do  not  exert  ourselves  in  a  positive  and 
insistent  way  to  correct.  While  the  aim  of  our  course,  in 
the  large  sense,  is  not  to  impart  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
Spanish  and  we  can  not  by  methods  alone  effect  a  magic 
transformation,  at  least  we  might  point  out  to  students  a 
certain  modest  standard  which  lies  within  their  reach  and  as¬ 
sist  them  to  attain  it  as  best  we  can.  We  know  that  they  arc 
ignorant  of  the  words  necessary  to  carry  on  a  sustained  con¬ 
versation  in  Spanish.  Our  literary  courses  do  not  supply 
them  in  a  practical  way.  Our  courses  in  grammar  and  com¬ 
position  are  intended  primarily  to  insure  facility  in  writing, 
and  our  conversation  courses  reach  the  diflficulty  only 
partially  because  the  texts^  that  furnish  the  themes  for  talk 
do  not  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  homely  words  and  col¬ 
loquialisms.  The  way  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  is  to  acquire 
it,  to  see  and  hear  the  words,  to  take  them  into  the  mind  and 
finally  to  use  them.  At  present  our  students  neither  see, 
hear,  nor  assimilate  many  of  those  necessary  to  an  efficient 
vocabulary  in  any  field.  Would  it  not  be  feasible  to  give 
a  conversational  course  for  those  in  the  junior  year  designed 
primarily  for  vocabulary  building,  with  the  aid  of  a  series  of 
exercises  conceived  not  so  much  to  impress  the  public  for 
their  style  or  to  induce  an  ephemeral  interest  in  the  class  ai 
to  supply  a  very  large  number  of  words  and  phrases  in  daily 
use?  And  could  not  such  a  series  be  all  but  complete  in  the 
categories  considered?  To  be  specific,  it  might  give  the 
words  absolutely  necessary  for  travel,  the  names  of  the  fit¬ 
tings  of  a  house  from  window  sill  to  keyhole,  of  clothing,  food, 

*An  exception  is  Ybarra’s  Praetic€d  Method,  Boston.  1008.  The  claim  put  fortli 
in  the  intr^uction  is  probably  not  exaggerated. 
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objects  along  the  streets,  and  other  groups  making  them  as 
nearly  complete  as  the  students*  saturation  point  will  permit. 
Neither  would  it  be  out  of  order  to  discuss  customs  or  to 
give  the  formulas  employed  in  polite  intercourse,  the  idea 
being  to  diminish  the  strangeness  of  the  prospective  traveler 
when  he  should  find  himself  in  the  dining  room,  drawing 
room,  or  in  public  places.  The  instructor  might  raise  the 
course  to  an  elevated  plane  of  reality  by  drawing  diagrams 
of  rooms,  theatres,  railway  stations,  stores,  and  streets,  and 
the  mind  fertile  in  inventions  will  do  much  to  create  atmos¬ 
phere  for  various  situations  as  they  arise.  The  same  course 
might  be  supplemented  with  great  profit  by  original  themes 
prepared  by  the  students  on  trees,  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  other  objects,  according  to  their  natural  classification, 
the  purpose  being  to  gain  control  of  their  names.  Reports 
might  be  required,  written  in  Spanish,  of  an  accident,  of  a 
play  or  concert,  of  a  shopping  expedition,  or  of  any  other 
occurrence  of  common  interest  which  might  lend  itself  to 
easy  description.  The  words  to  be  gained  from  a  course  of 
this  nature  are  the  most  practical  in  the  language;  in  numbers 
they  would  be  adequate,  in  character  suited  for  ordinary 
conversation,  and  a  student  of  good  parts  could  master  them 
and  make  considerable  additions  during  the  rest  of  his  course. 
We  need  not  go  into  raptures  over  a  proposition  which  per¬ 
haps  no  one  will  take  seriously,  and  yet  may  admit  that  a 
student  in  firm  possession  of  so  many  words  as  the  venture 
would  represent  and  their  correct  pronunciation  might  ac¬ 
quit  himself  with  a  fair  degree  of  credit  in  speaking  Spanish. 

European  travelers  report  isolated  cases  of  persons  met  in 
various  countries  who  spoke  English  well  without  having 
been  in  England  or  the  United  States.  The  writer,  also,  has 
talked  with  a  number  of  foreigners  abroad  who,  so  far  as  they 
committed  themselves,  spoke  English  with  creditable  purity 
and  naturalness,  considering  the  fact  that  they  had  learned 
largely  in  schools,  or  at  least  not  in  a  country  where  English 
is  spoken.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  these 
persons,  seemingly  so  gifted,  could  hold  their  own  only  when 
the  conversation  proceeded  slowly  and  was  confined  to  simple 
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matters.  Hence  they  could  not  be  said  to  speak  our  lan¬ 
guage  well.  Moreover,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
had  toiled  not  four,  but  many  years  and  assiduously,  to  pro¬ 
gress  so  far.  Their  cases  are  germane  to  the  point  at  issue. 
Without  the  advantages  of  foreign  residence,  these  men  had 
reached  a  standard  that  our  most  capable  students  should 
measurably  approach  after  their  years  of  study.  They  can, 
if  they  will,  and  independently  of  any  particular  class  room 
method.  A  reasonably  conscientious  student  can  bring  to¬ 
gether  into  a  list,  if  necessary,  during  his  last  two  years  in 
college,  a  thousand  or  more  current  words,  phrases,  and  ex¬ 
pressions.  All  these  he  can  make  as  familiar  to  him  as  are 
tomar  or  llevar.  He  can  concentrate  to  the  necessary  degree 
on  pronunciation.  Thus  equipped  and  with  such  practice 
as  he  could  secure  in  and  out  of  class  by  commendable  ag¬ 
gression,  he  should  be  able  to  speak  Spanish  simply,  though 
not  well,  in  dealings  with  natives.  This  would  represent  an 
accomplishment  worthy  of  all  praise.  So  far,  it  seems,  he 
may  advance,  but  the  heights  beyond  must  be  scaled  when 
eye  and  ear  can  assume  their  rightful  function  as  helpers  to 
the  brain. 

The  writer  submits  the  modest  opinion  that,  as  circum¬ 
stances  now  are,  modern  language  teachers  can  not  exceed 
this  goal  for  their  students.  It  affects  injuriously  a  teacher’s 
morale  to  work  toward  a  standard  that  is  known  to  be  un¬ 
attainable,  for,  when  we  do  so,  steadiness  of  view  is  sacrificed. 
It  is  discouraging  to  be  criticized  harshly  for  falling  short  of 
that  efficiency  which  was  ideal  in  the  first  place.  We  can 
train  in  our  colleges  the  most  talented  of  our  students  to 
speak  Spanish  of  a  very  simple  order  and  with  relative  free¬ 
dom  from  accent,  provided  they  cooperate.  Any  advance 
beyond  this  mark  must  be  made  by  their  own  efforts  in  sur¬ 
roundings  more  favorable  for  such  accomplishment  than  now 
exist  in  and  about  our  colleges. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 
E.  V.  Laughlin 


The  writer  has  been  teaching  school  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  The  first  four  of  these  years  were  in  country 
schools.  The  first  two  schools  each  had  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  nearly  fifty.  During  the  winter  months  quite  a 
number  of  the  older  boys  and  girls — young  folks  wdthin  easy 
reach  of  twenty-one  years  of  age — came  in  to  “brush  up” 
on  arithmetic  and  spelling,  particularly  the  former.  To 
teach  students  of  this  maturity  required  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  a  pretty  thorough  degree  of  preparation.  The 
teacher  who  could  not  instantly  pilot  a  student  through  the 
mysteries  of  a  problem  in  partial  payments  or  compound 
proportion,  or  who  faltered  or  stumbled  when  asked  as  to  the 
spelling  of  some  out-of-the-ordinary  word,  very  quickly  be¬ 
came  discredited  in  the  community.  For  the  word  to  get 
around  that  the  teacher  was  poor  in  figures  or  that  he  had 
been  tested  by  means  of  some  catchword  and  had  failed, 
virtually  signified  to  the  patrons  that  he  was  incompetent. 
Such,  in  fact,  were  the  rigid  standards  by  means  of  which 
the  teachers  in  country  schools  were  judged  three,  four,  and 
five  decades  ago. 

An  example  or  two  may  make  the  foregoing  additionally 
clear.  Frequently  the  writer  was  called  upon  to  solve  all 
sorts  of  problems,  some  practical  and  some  very  much  the 
reverse.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  be  stopped  by  farmers 
along  the  road  and  asked  to  determine  the  number  of  bushels 
of  grain  in  bins  and  loads  of  every  imaginable  shape  and  size. 
Hundreds  of  problems  of  this  character  the  writer  has  solved 
on  his  way  to  and  from  the  two  schools  above  referred  to. 
One  specific  instance  stands  indelibly  fixed  in  his  memory. 
A  farmer  and  a  business  man  were  debating  as  to  the  number 
of  bushels  in  a  load  of  oats.  Seeing  the  teacher  going  by, 
the  business  man  called  out:  “Professor  (nearly  all  men 
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teachers  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  are  called  Professor) , 
how  do  you  figure  the  bushels  in  a  load  of  oats?’*  Instantly 
the  reply  went  back:  “Multiply  the  length  of  the  wagon  box 
in  inches  by  its  width  in  inches  by  its  depth  in  inches  and 
divide  the  product  by  2150.4.”  Naturally,  the  ability  to 
give  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  desired  information 
brought  a  feeling  of  elation.  Probably  to  this  day  the 
farmer  and  business  man  think  of  the  writer  as  “quick  in 
figures.  ”  Not  always,  however,  were  the  tests  so  easily  and 
happily  met.  Once  in  a  company  of  young  people  and  their 
parents,  the  teacher  was  asked  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  word 
subtile.  The  questioner  pronounced  it  sufl,  which  is  quite 
correct.  Now,  this  was  a  word  that  the  writer  particularly 
dreaded,  for  he  was  never  quite  sure  whether  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  letters  was  subtile  or  suttle.  He  could  see  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  assemblage  fixed  upon  him  and  he  knew  that  it 
was  a  trick  to  test  him.  There  could  be  no  evasion  or  post¬ 
ponement.  Only  an  immediate  answer  would  satisfy.  The 
arrangement  suttle  was  offered.  Instantly  he  saw  that 
he  had  failed.  No  longer  would  he  be  regarded  in  this 
particular  community  as  a  safe  guide  in  matters  of  orthogra¬ 
phy.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  century,  the  writer 
recalls  how  painfully  he  blushed  and  how  humiliated  he  felt. 
Indeed,  in  the  olden  days  teachers  in  the  country  schools  were 
required  to  be  perfection. 

The  standards  in  rural  schools  were  formerly  rigidly 
adhered  to.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  men  and 
women  of  high  scholarship  teaching  in  these  schools.  Fre¬ 
quently  wealthy  country  districts  would  compete  with  the 
near-by  towns  for  the  services  of  teachers  of  excellence.  In 
the  writer’s  neighborhood  a  certain  country  school  prided 
itself  upon  paying  more  to  its  teacher  than  the  principals  of 
the  near-by  villages  received.  For  many  years  this  particu¬ 
lar  school  bore  the  name  of  being  the  best  country  school  in 
the  county.  Its  board  of  directors  were  hard  to  please.  No 
ordinary  teacher  was  given  a  moment’s  consideration.  As 
a  result,  the  work  in  the  Grubb  Hollow  School  ranked  high. 
In  the  county  examinations  students  from  this  school  in- 
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Tariably  won  high  honors.  In  several  instances  teachers 
went  directly  from  this  school  to  the  superintendencies  of 
cities  of  several  thousands.  In  short,  Grubb  Hollow  School 
was  typical  of  the  kind  of  rural  school  that  was  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  the  70*s,  80’s  and  early  90’s — schools  that 
actually  attempted  to  teach  and  did  not  exist  merely  because 
the  law  prescribed  it. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  rural  schools  of  the 
present  time  do  not  do  very  good  work.  Invariably  such 
schools  are  lifeless,  indifferent  affairs.  Seldom  are  mature 
students  found  attending  them.  The  social  life  so  signifi¬ 
cant  in  former  days  is  now  almost  entirely  lacking.  Now 
and  then,  of  course,  there  are  box  suppers;  but  the  spelling 
matches,  debating  societies,  mock  trials,  and  other  activities 
that  formerly  made  the  school  the  community  center  are 
unknown.  That  time-honored  institution,  “the  last  day  of 
school,”  evokes  but  a  small  measure  of  interest.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  patrons  of  rural 
schools,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  them,  take  but  little 
interest  in  their  schools  and  feel  no  pride  in  them.  This 
condition,  as  the  writer  has  followed  it,  has  come  about 
during  the  last  twenty-odd  years.  Is  there  any  remedy? 

In  the  early  part  of  this  discussion  mention  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  formerly  teachers  in  country  schools  were  men 
and  women  of  a  relatively  high  degree  of  preparation.  Now 
teachers  of  this  kind  seldom  seek  such  schools.  Among  the 
teaching  fraternity,  generally,  the  country  is  taboo.  As  a 
result  such  schools  are  almost  always  presided  over  by  young 
girls  or  insufficiently  prepared  young  men.  As  a  general 
thing  teachers  take  such  schools  only  as  a  last  resort.  A  bit 
of  conversation  makes  this  clear.  One  teacher,  speaking  to 
another,  asked:  “Where  do  you  go  next  year?”  "Jhe 
answer,  uttered  contemptuously,  was  as  follows:  “Oh,  to  the 
country,  I  guess;  but,  thank  heaven,  it’s  only  for  one  year.” 
What  can  be  expected  of  schools  that  are  so  much  undesired? 
As  long  as  this  condition  continues,  country  schools  may  not 
be  expected  to  improve.  As  the  writer  sees  it,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  schools  rests  upon  attracting  to  them  teachers 
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who  are  fitted  for  rural  work,  and  who  take  keen  delight  in 
performing  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  country  schools 
are  to  be  conducted  as  they  were  several  decades  ago,  for 
methods  of  teaching  and  standards  of  knowledge  have 
changed.  However,  teachers  who  know  and  love  the  rural 
work  can  quickly  effect  a  change  and  these  schools  could 
again  become  popular.  Country  children,  to  one  who 
knows  them,  are  alert,  sympathetic,  and  much  easier  to 
handle  than  city  children.  They  are  remarkably  responsive 
to  suggestions.  The  writer’s  experience  has  been  that  it 
is  not  drudgery  but  delight  to  teach  country  schools.  There¬ 
fore,  while  consolidated  school  proposals  are  wearily  dragging 
their  way  through  court,  immediate  aid  to  poor  country 
schools  may  be  secured  through  greatly  improving  the 
quality  of  the  teachers  placed  over  them.  If  school  boards 
having  the  management  of  such  schools  will  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  do  this,  the  complaint  against  country  schools  will 
become  very  much  less.  It  may  mean  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  money  required,  for  salaries  will  be  larger  and 
school  premises  will  need  to  be  much  improved.  However, 
in  the  long  run,  money  expended  in  this  way  is  money  w  isely 
expended.  Such  is  the  writer’s  view  of  the  way  in  which 
country  schools  may  be  revived  and  made  to  perform  again 
the  service  they  performed  so  ably  in  former  days. 


A  TASK  FOR  TEXTBOOK  MAKERS 
Edith  R.  Mirrielees 


IN  NOVEMBER,  1918,  I  was  traveling  toward  Paris  in 
one  of  the  compartments  of  a  French  train.  Opposite 
me  sat  an  American  captain  who,  as  we  moved  from 
Vichy  toward  Moulin,  enlarged  with  heat  on  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  the  French  nation — “the  trickiest  people  on 
earth,  bar  none.”  He  broke  off  his  comment  to  laugh  de¬ 
lightedly  at  the  tumult  of  voices  rising  from  a  neighboring 
compartment.  “Blank  got  on  with  me  at  Vichy,”  he  made 
explanation.  “They’re  bluflSng  the  conductor  into  taking 
their  travel  orders  instead  of  tickets.  .  .  .  I’ll  say  they 

can !  I  have  bought  a  ticket  only  twice  since  I  came  across, 
and  that  was  before  I  found  out  how  it  was  done.” 

In  March,  1919,  I  was  again  traveling  toward  Paris,  one 
of  eight  women  jolting  through  unmeasured  desolation.  Op¬ 
posite  our  seats  a  window,  supported  by  a  broad  tapestry 
band,  stuck  in  opening.  For  twenty  seconds  the  woman  next 
it  fumbled  at  the  catch ;  then,  quite  without  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  she  drew  a  penknife  from  her  pocket  and  slashed  in  two 
the  supporting  strip  of  tapestry. 

In  June  of  the  same  year — the  chronicle  is  almost  com¬ 
pleted — I  sat  crammed  into  a  second-class  carriage,  foui 
Americans  facing  four  Frenchmen.  The  American  beside 
me,  not  quite  clear  of  his  ’teens,  with  a  sergeant’s  chevrons 
and  two  wound  stripes  to  show  for  his  year  of  service,  en¬ 
livened  the  way  with  reminiscences  of  his  adventures  in 
French  villages.  “  Careful !  ”  I  murmured  presently,  surpris¬ 
ing  a  change  of  expression  on  the  faces  opposite.  “Some  of 
them  speak  English.”  The  narrator  raised  his  eyes  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  observation.  “A  lot  of  these  Frogs  do,”  he  agreed, 

not  lowering  his  voice.  “Well,  as  I  was  telling  you - ” 

Now  the  thread  which  binds  together  this  trio  of  anecdotea 
is  not,  as  the  light-minded  might  assume,  that  each  of  them 
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is  staged  upon  a  railway  train,  nor  even  that  each  implies  a 
certain  disregard  for  French  feelings  on  the  part  of  an 
allied  worker.  The  real  point  of  likeness  is  this:  Of  those 
three  Americans,  each  one  was  playing  a  part.  In  his  own 
land,  the  captain  was  not  an  habitual  defrauder  of  railroads. 

The  relief  worker — a  Ph.  D.,  by  the  way,  from  a  famous 
Eastern  university — had  in  her  home  town  no  slightest 
leaning  toward  destructiveness.  The  sergeant  had  proved 
through  weeks  in  hospital  his  habitual  consideration  for 
those  around  him.  Each  of  the  three  was  playing  a  part. 

Each  had  somehow  broken  free  when  dealing  with  foreign 
peoples  from  inhibitions  still  good  in  dealings  with  his  own, 
and  in  each  one  the  freedom  sprang  from  the  same  source — 
a  deep-seated,  unrecognized  sense  of  superiority. 

Of  the  million  or  so  American-born  Americans  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  wartime,  nearly  every  one  had  room, 
in  spite  of  wartime  limitations  of  baggage,  for  an  ounce  or 
two  of  this  kind  of  patriotic  luggage.  Indeed  most  of  us, 
if  we  examine  honestly,  find  somewhere  among  our  mental 
belongings  the  same  possession  in  however  modified  a  form. 
People  who  don’t  speak  English — well,  they  don’t  speak 
English,  that’s  all.  And  if,  in  addition,  they  know  next  to 
nothing  of  plumbing  and  refuse  to  open  shop  during  lunch 
hour,  it  requires  an  act  of  memory  that  is  close  to  an  act  of 
grace  to  recollect  in  season  that  these  same  individuals  make 
up  the  nation  which  produced  Joan  of  Arc  and  Jean  Chris- 
tophe,  held  Verdun,  and  fashioned  stone  to  the  purpose  of  a 
prayer  at  Chartres. 

Not,  of  course,  that  this  particular  state  of  mind — this 
purblindness  towards  other  people’s  virtues  and  strong 
preference  for  one’s  own — is  by  any  means  an  exclusively 
American  characteristic.  It  is  shared  in  part  by  every 
people  that  lives,  the  more  isolated  the  people,  the  stronger 
their  prejudice;  but  at  present  certain  geographical  and 
national  conditions  make  Americans  more  liable  than  the  j 
members  of  any  other  of  the  great,  forward-looking  groups  i 
to  the  disease  in  its  extreme  form.  The  child  who  grows  , 

up  in  the  United  States  does  not  ordinarily  see  numerous  j 
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travelers — people  of  money  and  opportunity — who  are  also 
non -English  speaking.  His  first  impressions  of  people  un¬ 
able  to  speak  English  are  based  not  on  the  traveler  but  on 
the  immigrant — a  very  different  being  and  one  whose 
presence  and  intention  are  alike  a  flattery  to  his  hosts’ 
self-love.  Ordinarily,  too,  the  immigrant  is  least  well 
placed  socially  and  financially  exactly  during  those  years 
when  he  is  most  notably  foreign,  so  that,  except  in  foreign 
settlements,  the  average  American  child,  by  the  time  he 
reaches  his  middle  ’teens,  is  very  likely  to  have  come  to 
associate  in  his  own  mind  lack  of  English  speech  with  sub¬ 
ordinate  position,  to  feel,  with  a  kind  of  subconscious  con¬ 
tempt,  that  the  foreigner  is  meant  to  serve  the  American. 

Of  the  causes  for  this  contempt  many  are,  of  course,  un¬ 
changeable.  We  can  not  alter  the  hugeness  of  our  conti¬ 
nent.  We  can  not  induct  foreigners  into  posts  of  honor  for 
the  sake  of  the  effect  upon  an  oncoming  generation.  Trav¬ 
elers  and  exchange  scholars  and  exchange  professors,  ex¬ 
cellent  though  they  be,  can  never  be  numerous  enough  to 
make  a  real  impression,  and  even  if  numbers  were  not 
against  them,  they  come  too  late.  The  early  teaching  of 
foreign  languages — the  expedient  that  comes  first  to  mind — 
has  been  tried  and  failed  miserably.  And  yet,  unless  we 
are  to  stand  the  pariah  nation  of  the  earth  among  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  it  is  clear,  following  the  experience  of  the  late  war,  that 
some  means  must  be  found  of  instructing  a  new  generation 
to  look  out  in  more  democratic  fashion  than  the  present  one 
beyond  its  own  shores. 

The  means  remaining  for  such  instruction  is  the  means 
familiar  to  teachers  everywhere — the  blessed  expedient  of 
books.  “As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he,”  but  in  these  latter 
days,  as  a  man — and  more  especially  as  a  child — reads,  so 
shall  he  think.  Looking  back,  where  did  we  of  this  present 
generation,  most  of  us,  gain  our  first  individual  impressions, 
those  not  directly  handed  down  to  us  by  the  older  members 
of  our  families?  WTiere  did  they  come  from — those  early 
impersonal  loves  and  hates,  those  first  unseen  heroes?  In 
my  own  case,  the  answer  is  clear.  “ .  but  one 
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life  to  give  for  my  country.”  “Trust  God  and  keep  your 
powder  dry.”  “ .  beat  the  British  to-day  or 

Bettie  Stark  is  a  widow.”  In  the  footnotes  of  Barnes’ 
Elementary  History y  there  was  the  place.  And  whether  it 
was  Barnes’  History  or  the  parsing  selections  at  the  back  of 
Harvey’s  Grammary  or  a  little  later  the  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  in  the  high  school,  the  same  condition  holds  true  for 
nearly  every  one  of  us.  The  impersonal  ideals,  the  generous 
emotions  they  brought  forth,  had  their  roots  in  books,  and 
more  than  any  others  in  those  books  mulled  over,  handled 
and  rehandled,  discussed  and  examined  upon  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  mere  matter  of  their  contents  being  common 
knowledge  rooted  it  deep  in  the  mind  and  gave  it  an  im¬ 
portance  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  other  reading. 

If  school  books  had  been  a  little  kinder  to  us  in  those  days 
of  supple  mental  muscles,  if  they  had  taught  us  something 
of  our  real  ancestry,  of  a  living,  aspiring  Europe  existent 
after  1492,  of  struggles  for  freedom  paralleling  the  struggle 
of  ’76 — but  Barnes’  History y  with  room  for  the  cave 
dwellers  and  every  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  had  no  room 
for  Mazzini,  none  for  Kossuth,  weavers  each  of  the  warp 
of  a  new  world.  And  when,  at  half-past  two,  we  turned 
from  history  to  geography,  Vermont  and  Florida  and  Oregon 
had  each  a  page  for  its  map  and  more  pages  of  information 
about  it,  but  how  Gibraltar  in  blue  happened  to  sit  upon  the 
coast  of  purple  Spain,  what  mysterious  hands  had  tintcxl 
that  vari-colored  space  in  central  Europe — so  far  as  early 
instruction  went  to  show,  those  things  were  no  concern  of 
ours.  We  stood  rootless,  the  great  I  Amy  the  modern  mir¬ 
acle,  sprung  full-grown  from  the  Mayflower  s  crowded  deck, 
though,  in  sober  fact,  not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  of  our 
ancestors  had  ever  trod  those  sacred  boards.  And,  landed 
from  the  May  flowery  we  sat  tight  in  our  big  continent  and 
multiplied  in  it  by  a  mysterious  process  peculiarly  our  own — 
a  process  which  had  nothing  to  do,  if  textbooks  were  to  be 
trusted,  with  the  outpouring  of  hosts  from  Europe  or  the 
conditions  which  caused  them  to  pour. 

So  far  as  they  related  to  the  things  of  this  v^rld  at  all. 
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the  texts  of  our  school  days  had,  and  still  have,  one  definite 
Aim — the  glorification,  not  of  ourselves,  huge,  composite, 
formed  from  a  score  of  nations,  but  of  certain  selected  groups 
of  ancestors,  set  remote  and  bright  within  the  pages  of 
history  and  legend,  exemplars  of  chosen  virtues. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said  in  justification 
of  such  carefully  limited  excursions  into  the  past.  They 
did  produce  definite  impressions.  They  did  foster  a  ve¬ 
hement  patriotism.  Some  principle  of  selection  must  be 
applied,  since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  teach  to  children 
the  history  of  all  time.  And  yet  just  here  in  this  last  ad¬ 
mission  lies  the  weakness  of  the  school  textbooks  now  in  use 
and  the  hope  for  better  ones  in  the  future.  The  history  of 
all  time  is  not  our  problem.  Consider  it  rightly,  and  we 
are  a  clear  thousand  years  to  the  good.  Piet  and  Jute  and 
Dane,  Celt  and  Angle,  Norman  even — while  the  English 
schoolboy  knits  his  brows  above  them,  what  if  we,  in  the 
time  saved,  were  making  acquaintance  with  our  own  be¬ 
ginnings? — with  the  zeal  for  religious  freedom  which  has 
made  us  English,  French,  and  Dutch;  with  the  zeal  for  po¬ 
litical  freedom  urging  on  Italian  and  German  and  Pole 
through  the  dangers  of  *48;  with  the  hope  which  buoyed 
up  the  shiploads  of  Russian  exiles;  with  those  twin  prom¬ 
ises,  free  soul  and  free  soil,  that,  quickening  through  the 
world  for  a  hundred  years,  have  made  us  what  we  are. 

It  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  emigra¬ 
tion  began.  Added  to  a  history  of  our  Puritan  beginnings, 
a  history  of  the  major  movements  which  headed  men  west¬ 
ward  during  that  time  need  be  a  history  neither  bulky  nor 
abstruse,  but  it  must  be  one,  if  it  be  truthful,  prolific  of  heroic 
patterns,  thick  sewn  with  the  record  of  ideals.  It  is  material 
of  the  kind  which  childhood  loves  and  does  not  forget. 

If  schools  are  to  do  their  share  toward  making  a  livable 
world,  it  must  be  through  the  medium  of  the  texts  used 
within  them  that  that  verdict  is  altered  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  form,  and  the  new  American  given  his  chance,  on  a  planet 
grown  suddenly  small  and  compact,  to  meet  his  neighbors 
without  his  present  handicap  of  an  obsession  of  superiority. 
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During  the  last  thirty  years  the  secondary  schools 
of  this  country  have  experienced  a  phenomenal 
growth.  While  the  total  population  was  increasing 
68  per  cent,  and  the  attendance  at  colleges  and  universities 
138  per  cent.,  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  was  greater  by  710  per  cent,  in  1918  than  it  was 
in  1890.  In  the  public  high  schools  alone,  there  were  in  1918 
almost  two  million  students,  who  composed  9.3  per  cent, 
of  all  persons  attending  public  schools;  whereas,  in  1870  the 
proportion  was  only  1.2  per  cent.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  nation  is  becoming  better  educated,  and  that  in  this  proc¬ 
ess  the  high  school  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
factors.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  ideal  of  the  country, 
though  by  no  means  as  yet  realized,  that  every  child  capable 
of  profiting  by  it  should  have  an  elementary  school  education. 
At  present  we  aspire,  not  without  hope  of  attainment,  to  offer 
also  to  every  qualified  boy  and  girl  a  high  school  education. 

Accompanying  the  tremendous  growth  of  secondary 
schools  have  come  significant  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
schools.  They  are  no  longer  almost  solely  college  prepara¬ 
tory  schools.  Ill  fact,  for  a  number  of  years  the  proportion 
of  high  school  graduates  who  go  to  college  has  been 
decreasing.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that  about  one  half 
of  our  high  school  graduates  go  to  college  at  some  time  in 
their  lives.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  a 
large  portion  go  to  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  where 
they  may  continue  the  study  of  history  and  the  social 
sciences.  Others  go  into  engineering  or  agriculture,  where 
they  will  probably  take  from  six  to  twelve  hours  in  thii 
group.  Still  others  go  into  the  pre-medical  courses,  where 
they  are  allowed  little  opportunity  to  add  to  the  modi¬ 
cum  of  knowledge  in  this  field  secured  in  the  high  schoolf. 
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The  other  50  per  cent,  of  high  school  graduates  scatter  to  all 
corners  of  the  country  and  engage  in  countless  occupations^ 
not  to  speak  of  the  large  number  who  leave  high  school  before 
graduation. 

From  every  one  of  these  young  men  and  women,  the 
country  rightfully  expects  some  form  of  useful  service.  To 
this  end  schools  and  colleges  are  bending  great  efforts  to  give 
students  adequate  training  in  a  great  variety  of  professions, 
vocations,  and  occupations.  Large  buildings  are  being 
erected,  expensive  equipment  is  being  installed,  technically 
or  professionally  trained  instructors  and  professors  are  de¬ 
manded,  in  order  that  the  schools  and  colleges  may  offer 
students  the  widest  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  to 
earn  a  decent  and  respectable  living.  All  this  is  well  and 
good;  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  community  and  the  State 
to  make  provision  for  its  material  welfare.  Material  welfare 
is,  however,  only  a  means  to  greater  ends — the  development 
of  culture  and  of  good  citizenship.  So  far  has  the  nation 
progressed  in  the  development  of  material  comforts  that 
school  and  college  curricula  should  seldom  if  ever  be  con¬ 
cerned  wholly  with  professional  or  vocational  courses  of 
study.  Every  student  owes  it  to  himself  to  devote  some 
part  of  his  time  in  school,  in  college,  and  in  the  university 
to  the  acquisition  of  literary  and  cultural  tastes  which  in 
later  years  will  afford  a  respite  from  the  dull  monotony  of  his 
daily  work  and  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  best  things  the  world 
has  produced. 

The  development  of  moral  qualities  in  an  individual  is 
largely  a  function  of  the  home  and  the  Church.  In  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  however,  the  community  and  the  State,  actuated 
by  motives  of  self-preservation  and  efficient  government, 
are  interested  not  only  in  the  development  of  moral  qualities 
in  individuals,  but  particularly  in  the  cultivation  of  social 
intelligence.  In  a  democracy  the  people  govern  themselves 
either  directly  or  through  the  force  of  public  opinion  exerted 
on  those  we  continue  to  call  our  representatives.  It  ought 
to  be  more  axiomatic  than  it  is  that  the  people  should  not 
expect  to  do  those  things  in  government  which  they  do  not 
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know  how  to  do.  Universal  intelligence  in  governmental  af¬ 
fairs  grows  more  necessary  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  political,  economic,  and  social  problems.  These 
problems  are  our  common  concern.  We  may  each  be  pre¬ 
paring  for  different  professions  and  vocations,  the  doctor 
and  the  bricklayer,  the  minister  and  the  farm  hand,  the 
lawyer  and  the  hodcarrier,  the  engineer  and  the  clerk.  Some 
will  earn  their  hundreds  and  others  their  thousands  of  dollars; 
some  will  become  famous  scientific  specialists  and  others 
society  parasites;  some  will  enrich  the  world,  others  will  leave 
it  poorer;  but  they  are  all  equal  before  the  ballot  box.  We 
practice,  although  some  may  not  believe  in,  the  enthronement 
of  public  opinion,  whether  it  be  ignorant  or  intelligent. 

In  all  three  objects  of  education  that  have  been  mentioned, 
that  is,  training  for  professions  or  vocations,  culture,  and 
good  citizenship,  history  and  the  social  sciences  play  impor¬ 
tant  parts.  Engineers,  agriculturists,  and  business  managers 
are  more  successful  if  they  know  the  problems  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  A  man  rises  in  his  vo¬ 
cation  if  he  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  public  opinion. 
Economics  and  political  science  become  of  immense  practi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  general  value.  In  the  realm  of  culture  history 
takes  its  place  with  the  great  literature  of  the  world  and  it 
provides  a  setting  for  music,  sculpture,  painting,  and  other 
fine  arts.  Good  citizenship,  aside  from  moral  qualities, 
consists  in  knowledge  of  present-day  society  and  its  prob¬ 
lems.  We  look  to  history  for  much  of  this,  not  because  it  is 
the  past,  but  because  it  is  the  living  past.  From  political 
science,  economics,  and  sociology  we  seek  for  the  rest  of  the 
knowledge  needed  to  make  good  citizens  of  our  boys  and 
girls  attending  secondary  schools. 

We  have  not  always  seen  these  things  as  clearly  as  we  see 
them  now.  To  the  honor  of  the  historians  it  should  be  said 
that  they  have  been  among  the  first  to  appreciate  these 
problems  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven  made  in  1898,  outlining  courses  in 
ancient  history,  medieval  and  modern  European  history, 
English  history,  and  American  history  and  civil  government. 
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had  the  most  far-reaching  effect.  Indeed,  we  little  appre¬ 
ciate  what  a  large  percentage  of  American  high  schools,  es¬ 
pecially  the  smaller  ones,  are  even  now  following  wholly  or 
in  part  the  suggestions  of  this  notable  committee.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  history  curriculum  outlined  by  this 
committee  was  followed  as  far  as  possible  without  question. 
The  time  came,  however,  when  a  number  of  teachers  felt 
that  the  close  partnership  between  American  history  and 
civics,  given  usually  in  the  senior  year  of  high  school,  was 
detrimental  to  the  development  of  an  effective  course  in 
civics.  The  American  Historical  Association  appreciated 
this  situation,  and  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Five 
rendered  in  1911  suggested  a  division  of  time,  three  fifths 
for  American  history  and  two  fifths  for  civics.  It  also 
recognized  the  need  for  emphasis  on  modern  history. 

The  action  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  al¬ 
though  recognized  as  broadminded  and  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  fairness,  did  not  altogether  meet  the  wishes  of 
school  administrators  and  those  interested  in  other  social 
sciences.  In  1913  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Albany,  passed  the  following  resolutions:  (1)  “Civics 
should  be  given  a  place  of  its  own,  separate  from  history.’* 
(2)  “This  Association  should  take  steps  to  secure  separate 
examinations  for  United  States  history  and  civics  and  exami¬ 
nation  questions  which  call  for  something  besides  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  machinery  of  government.”  The  second 
resolution  was  in  response  to  the  growing  feeling  that  high- 
school  students  should  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
practical  problems  of  community,  state,  and  national  life. 
About  this  time  committees  from  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  and  from  the  National  Education 
Association  were  organized  to  study  this  problem.  The 
report  rendered  by  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  for  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
made  some  important  changes  that  have  had  marked  effect 
on  the  curricula  of  the  secondary  schools.  Briefly  they 
recommended  courses  as  follows:  (1)  Community,  state,  and 
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national  civicsrincluding  a  survey  of  vocations.  (2)  Euro¬ 
pean  history  to  1700,  including  English  and  Colonial  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  (3)  European  history  since  1700,  with  emphasis 
on  contemporary  civilization.  (4)  United  States  history 
since  1760.  (5)  Problems  of  American  democracy.  It  was 

suggested  that  each  of  the  last  three  could  be  made  year  or 
half-year  courses,  according  to  the  wishes  and  convenience  of 
the  schools  concerned. 

The  Committee  on  History  and  Citizenship  in  the  Schools, 
appointed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  American  Historical  Associ¬ 
ation,  has  accepted  many  of  the  changes  suggested  by  the 
N.  E.  A.  Committee.  Instead  of  five  courses  with  the 
options  offered,  it  has,  however,  recommended  only  four. 
In  effect  the  committee  accepts  the  community  and  national 
civics  of  the  first  year,  American  history  during  the  national 
period  in  the  third  year,  and  the  problems  of  democracy  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  year.  The  chief  suggestion  for  change  from 
the  program  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee  is  the  substitution  of 
European  history  since  1650  for  the  course  in  European 
history  to  1700.  This  course  also  replaces  the  course  in 
ancient  history  and  English  history  recommended  by  former 
committees  of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

Let  us  now  summarize  the  situation  regarding  courses  in 
history  and  the  social  sciences  as  we  find  them  in  our  secon¬ 
dary  schools  to-day.  A  large  number  of  the  larger  cities 
have  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  committees  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association,  and  we  find  in  them  programs  of  history 
and  the  social  sciences  similar  to  those  recommended  by  those 
committees.  There  are,  however,  a  very  large  number  of 
high  schools,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  that  still  cling 
to  a  program  in  this  field  which  includes  little  else  than 
history.  In  this  matter  they  receive  some  encouragement 
from  the  colleges,  which  in  their  entrance  requirements  have 
responded  somewhat  more  slowly  to  the  program  of  social 
studies  outlined  by  various  organizations  during  recent 
years.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  considerable 
divergence  of  practice  still  exists  in  our  secondary  schools 
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concerning  the  program  of  history  and  the  social  studies. 
This  situation  is  caused  in  part  by  the  quicker  response  of 
some  school  authorities  to  the  recent  suggestions  of  com¬ 
mittees  studying  this  subject  and  in  part  by  the  requirements 
made  respectively  of  students  who  intend  to  enter  college 
and  of  those  who  do  not.  Considering  this  variety  of  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  few  states  have  made 
definite  arrangements  to  prepare  teachers  to  undertake  this 
program  of  studies.  To  this  situation,  also,  we  may  no 
doubt  attribute  the  failure  in  many  colleges  and  universities 
to  establish  a  program  of  studies  to  be  required  of  students 
who  expect  to  teach  the  social  studies  in  the  high  schools. 

The  program  of  studies  in  the  secondary  schools  is  in  the 
liands  of  the  high  school  teachers.  In  1917-18  there  were 
85,000  of  them,  which  is  the  large  number  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  rising  tide  of  high  school  students  during  these 
later  years.  There  are  but  two  main  sources  of  sup- 
j)ly  for  teachers  in  the  high  schools:  the  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  normal  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  very  high  proportion  of  them  have  come  from  the  colleges 
and  universities,  inasmuch  as  the  normal  schools  have  so  far 
been  concerned  chiefly  with  the  supplying  of  elementary 
school  teachers.  Only  recently  have  a  considerable  number 
of  normal  schools  realized  their  ambition  to  become  teachers* 
colleges  and  are  beginning  to  fit  their  graduates  for  positions 
in  the  secondary  schools.  For  some  time,  however,  we  shall 
probably  continue  to  look  to  the  colleges  for  the  main  supply 
of  high  school  teachers.  Some  years  ago  President  Van 
Hise  estimated  that  often  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  of  the  liberal  arts  courses  entered  the  teaching 
profession.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  now  the  case.  In  1920 
it  is  probable  that  the  total  number  of  college  graduates  was 
about  thirty-five  thousand.  At  the  same  time  it  was  estimated 
that  on  account  of  resignations  and  natural  increase  in  the 
number  of  high-school  teachers  needed,  there  would  be  about 
twenty-six  thousand  vacancies.  Out  of  the  thirty -five  thou¬ 
sand  college  graduates,  however,  it  was  estimated  that  only  a 
little  over  ten  thousand  went  into  the  teaching  profession. 
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In  the  days  when  history  was  almost  all  in  the  nature  of 
social  studies  that  was  taught  in  the  high  schools  and  before 
the  advent  of  schools  and  colleges  of  education  in  our  large 
modern  universities,  the  task  of  organizing  a  curriculum  of 
study  for  prospective  teachers  of  history  in  the  high  schools 
was  simple.  The  head  professor  of  history  outlined  a 
sequence  of  courses  in  history  that  seemed  equally  valuable 
for  prospective  teachers  and  for  others  who  might  for  any 
reason  be  interested  in  that  field.  Then  came  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  stronger  departments  of  education,  which  eventu¬ 
ally  claimed  partial  or  complete  authority  over  students  who 
intend  to  prepare  for  the  regular  high  school  positions. 
As  a  usual  thing,  one  finds  at  the  present  time  that  the 
department  of  education  supervises  whatever  practice 
teaching  is  done  by  prospective  teachers.  It  is  quite  fre¬ 
quent,  though  by  no  means  universal,  for  the  departments 
of  education  and  history  to  agree  upon  a  minimum  program 
of  study  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  recommended  to  teach 
history  in  the  high  schools.  It  is  customary  for  students  to 
be  allowed  to  take  a  major  in  history,  for  instance,  and  a 
minor  in  some  other  field. 

Under  this  system  it  is  possible,  indeed  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  quite  frequent,  for  a  student  to  major,  for  example, 
in  American  history  and  minor  in  political  science.  The 
amount  of  European  history  taken  may  be  lamentably  small, 
and  economics  and  sociology  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
neglected.  As  a  result,  hundreds  of  teachers  who  supposed 
they  had  made  some  preparation  to  teach  in  the  field  of  the 
social  studies  find  themselves  teaching  ancient  history  in 
some  small  high  school  without  themselves  ever  having  had 
more  ancient  history  than  they  studied  in  the  high  school. 
Others  go  to  larger  city  high  schools  to  learn  suddenly  that 
they  will  be  required  to  teach  community  civics,  something 
they  had  not  heard  of  in  their  courses  in  political  science  at 
college.  Still  others,  after  majoring  in  history  and  political 
science,  learn  to  their  amazement  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  them  to  teach  economics,  a  subject  they  had  taken  na 
interest  in  whatever  in  college. 
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One  should  remember,  furthermore,  that  the  situation 
here  described  is  that  found  in  the  better  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  The  small  liberal  arts  colleges  furnish  a  large  part 
of  the  supply  of  our  high  school  teachers,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  universal  for  students  even  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  major  in  history,  not  to  speak  of  other  social  sciences. 
An  investigation  recently  made  of  the  curricula  of  the  colleges 
affiliated  with  the  Congregational  Church  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  median  college  in  that  group  permits  students  to 
major  in  English,  mathematics,  Latin,  biology,  French,  and 
Greek,  but  does  not  offer  majors  in  history,  political  science, 
economics,  or  sociology. 

The  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  are  also  in  a  chaotic 
condition  in  colleges  and  universities.  Often  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  offers  courses  in  methods,  which  include 
methods  in  teaching  history.  It  is  also  quite  common  for 
the  department  of  history  to  give  a  brief  course  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  history.  Few,  if  any,  departments  of 
political  science  or  economics  have  come  to  the  point  of 
offering  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  civics  or  economics 
in  secondary  schools.  W  hat  do  we  find  when  w  e  turn  to  the 
usual  State  regulations  governing  the  certificating  of  teachers 
to  teach  the  social  studies  in  the  secondary  schools?  Cali¬ 
fornia  requires  a  year  of  graduate  work  of  her  secondary 
school  teachers  in  the  field  in  which  the  student  expects  to 
teach.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  made  provision 
for  separate  examinations  in  history  and  civics,  and  for 
certification  in  each  of  these  subjects.  Such  a  system  is, 
however,  by  no  means  usual  in  the  United  States.  The 
blanket  certificate  is  the  rule  and  the  holder  may  be  assigned 
to  teach  almost  any  subject  that  seems  to  the  high  school 
principal  necessary  or  desirable. 

Anyone  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  existing  in  our 
secondary  schoo’s  realizes  that  the  systems  obtaining  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  may  not  be  applicable  to  other  states 
in  the  Union.  People  differ,  too,  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
specialization  should  go,  as,  for  instance,  “Extreme  special¬ 
ization  in  the  high  school  is  not  good  for  the  teachers  nor  for 
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the  pupils.  Highly  specialized  teachers  are  liable  to  teach 
subjects  rather  than  pupils.’*  Another  school  administrator 
states:  “It  is  important  that  a  teacher  of  secondary  work 
should  have  considerable  breadth  of  preparation,  since  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  interrelation  not  only  of  subjects  closely 
related  to  his  own  but  also  of  the  entire  curriculum  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  Unless  the  teacher  has  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  administration  of 
the  entire  curriculum,  his  work  is  certain  to  be  ill  balanced 
and  inconsiderate.”  From  these  considerations  one  must 
conclude  that  there  exists  no  well-defined  program  of  social 
studies  in  our  high  schools.  In  the  colleges  the  relations 
between  the  departments  of  education,  history,  political 
science,  and  economics  vary  greatly.  Many  colleges,  though 
not  all,  permit  students  to  major  in  history.  Some  history 
departments  offer  a  course  in  methods  of  teaching  history. 
Departments  of  political  science  and  economics  usually  do 
not.  And  finally,  state  regulations  regarding  certificates 
to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  seldom  resemble  one 
another. 

Now  the  increase  in  students  attending  secondary  schools 
and  the  various  fields  for  which  they  are  preparing  them¬ 
selves,  the  advent  of  other  social  studies  besides  history  in 
the  secondary  schools,  and  the  water-tight  departmental 
situation  in  collegiate  administration  have  all  complicated 
the  situation,  but  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  solve  the  problem 
better  than  it  is  now  solved  in  most  of  our  states.  The 
objective  is  to  prepare  students  to  teach  a  fairly  well-defined 
program  of  social  studies,  varying  within  certain  limits  set 
by  present  practice  and  opinion.  What  are  the  means  by 
which  we  should  solve  the  problem?  They  seem  to  be: 
(1)  the  establishment  by  the  state  authorities  of  regulations 
concerning  the  preparation  of  students  to  teach  history  and 
the  social  sciences,  which  include  time  and  proficiency  re¬ 
quirements  in  general  education,  special  education,  and 
educational  methods;  and  (2)  recognition  by  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  these  requirements  and  of  the  curricula 
of  social  studies  now  obtaining  in  our  secondary  schools,  and. 
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in  accordance  with  these,  the  establishment  of  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  recommendation  to  teach  subjects  in  this  field. 

Turning  more  particularly  to  the  second  consideration, 
the  American  Historical  Association  and  similar  bodies  still 
have  a  valuable  and  much  needed  service  to  perform.  We 
have  agreed  to  a  fairly  well-defined  program  of  social  studies 
in  the  secondary  schools,  which  will  no  doubt  be  widely 
followed.  What  is  now  needed  is  for  some  competent 
committee  representing  the  various  social  studies  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  character  and  amount  of  courses 
that  should  be  taken  by  college  students  in  order  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  properly  prepared  to  teach  the  program 
of  social  studies  in  the  high  schools.  Such  a  program  of  well 
considered  recommendations  would  come  with  great  force 
to  departments  of  education,  history,  political  science,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  sociology,  which  up  to  this  time  have  given  the 
problem  scant  attention  and  have  often  refused  to  cooperate 
in  a  scheme  of  minimum  requirements  for  those  who  teach 
the  social  studies  in  high  schools.  It  would  cause  cqllege 
professors  and  instructors  to  acquaint  themselves  better 
with  the  situation  in  the  secondary  schools  and  enable  them 
to  know  what  part  the  courses  they  teach  should  contribute 
toward  it.  And  finally  it  would  tend  to  diminish  depart¬ 
mental  friction  by  substituting  a  balanced  program  of  study 
for  the  present  shifting  ones,  which  depend  too  largely  on 
the  popularity  of  local  professors  and  instructors. 

All  these  considerations  call  for  better  cooperation  among 
the  departments  that  are  now  concerned  in  the  program  of 
•ocial  studies  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  field  of  method 
in  teaching  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations.  If  a  course  in 
methods  of  teaching  history  is  desirable  and  necessary,  so, 
too,  are  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  civics  and  economics. 
Such  courses  should  be  established,  or  preferably  the  present 
course  in  methods  of  teaching  history  should  be  expanded 
kito  methods  of  teaching  the  social  studies,  and  should  be 
taught  by  someone  from  the  several  departments  concerned 
who  is  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  program  and 
problems  of  the  social  studies  in  the  secondary  schools. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  MENTAL  TESTING 
Stephen  S.  Colvin 
II 

Uses  and  Conclusions 


INTELLIGENCE  tests  have  been  employed  in  the  past  to 
discover  certain  important  facts  of  both  theoretical  and 
practical  significance.  The  most  common  uses,  enu¬ 
merated  somewhat  in  order  of  their  importance,  are  as  follows: 
(1)  to  determine  feeble-mindedness;  (2)  to  determine  prob¬ 
able  success  in  school  and  college;  (3)  to  classify,  grade, 
and  promote  pupils;  (4)  to  eliminate  those  that  are  unfit 
to  enter  certain  institutions  or  certain  courses  of  study;  (5) 
to  aid  in  educational  and  vocational  guidance  and  direction; 
(6)  to  estimate  probable  achievement  in  certain  occupations 
and  callings;  (7)  to  determine  moral  responsibility;  and  (8) 
to  discover  sex-differences. 

1.  The  original  use  of  intelligence  tests  was  to  segregate 
the  feeble-minded  children  from  those  of  normal  intelligence, 
i.e.,  intelligence  suflScient  to  pursue  school  work  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type  with  some  profit.  As  has  already  been  stated,  an 
extensive  use  of  intelligence  tests  in  this  country  was  early 
made  by  Goddard  and  Kuhlmann  in  connection  with  their 
work  among  the  feeble-minded.  In  more  recent  years,  in¬ 
telligence  tests,  particularly  those  of  the  group  type,  have 
been  primarily  employed  for  measuring  the  intelligence  of 
children  of  normal  mentality.  Indeed,  the  use  of  intelligence 
tests  as  a  means  to  discovering  feeble-mindedness  seems  to 
be  limited  largely  to  the  gross  determination  of  mental  in¬ 
feriority.  For  the  discovery  of  fine  grades  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  feeble-minded  the  ordinary  mental  test  must  be 
supplemented  or  replaced  by  those  tests  more  commonly 
used  by  the  alienist  and  psychiatrist.^ 


^See  criticism  of  Dr.  Fernald,  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  1914. 
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2.  In  recent  years  many  investigations  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  intelligence  tests  in  prognosticating 
success  in  school  and  college.  To  attempt  to  enumerate,  or 
to  give  even  in  detail  the  results  of  these  studies  would  be 
impossible  within  the  limited  scope  of  the  present  discussion. 
These  results  have  varied  considerably.  In  some  instances 
high  correlations  have  been  found  to  exist  between  intelli¬ 
gence  scores  and  academic  records;  in  other  instances,  the 
correlations  have  been  small  or  negligible.  The  results  have 
been  expressed  in  various  ways,  but  frequently  in  coefficients 
of  correlation.  In  general,  higher  correlations  have  been 
obtained  between  academic  success  and  intelligence  scores 
in  elementary  and  high  schools  than  in  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  The  reasons  for  this  difference  are  stated  by  Terman’ 
as  follows:  “In  the  first  place,  due  to  selection,  the  range  of 
ability  in  college  is  less  than  in  the  lower  schools.  .  .  . 

In  the  second  place,  non-intellectual  traits  probably  infiuence 
scholastic  success  in  college  considerably  more  than  in  the 
lower  schools.  ...  In  the  third  place,  the  class  marks 
by  which  scholastic  success  is  judged  are  less  reliable  in  col¬ 
lege  than  in  the  grammar  or  high  school.” 

In  no  ins'ance  can  a  perfect  correlation  be  expected  be¬ 
tween  school  standing  and  intelligence  scores.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  They  are,  briefly:  First,  the  so-called  intel¬ 
ligence  tests  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on  to  determine  ac¬ 
curately  the  native  mentality  of  those  tested.  In  any  large 
group  of  individuals  there  will  be  a  few  whose  intelligence 
scores  give  no  indication  of  the  real  intelligence  of  these 
individuals  and  at  times  may  be  at  variance  with  their  actual 
intelligence.  Further,  while  the  large  majority,  probably 
eighty -five  per  cent.,  receive  scores  that  give  a  reasonable 
indication  of  the  actual  mentality  of  these  individuals,  the 
results  are  only  approximate  in  most  cases.  Seldom  does  an 
intelligence  test  reveal  the  exact  mentality  of  the  individual. 
There  is  generally  a  certain  margin  of  error.  Second,  even 
if  the  intelligence  tests  were  absolutely  accurate  in  their 

‘“Intelligence  Tests  in  Colleges  and  Universities.”  School  and  Society,  April  2S, 
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ratings,  they  would  not  agree  perfectly  with  academic  suc¬ 
cess,  since  this  success  is  determined  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  factors  other  than  that  of  the  abstract  intelligence  meas¬ 
ured.  Character,  temperament,  aims  and  ideals,  previous 
preparation,  and  habits  of  work  are  all  significant.  Between 
these  and  intelligence  there  is  probably  some  correlation, 
but  it  is  far  from  perfect.  In  the  third  place,  even  if  innate 
mentality  could  be  absolutely  determined  and  even  if  it  were 
perfectly  correlated  with  other  qualities  contributing  to 
academic  success,  there  would  not  be  a  complete  agreement 
between  intelligence  scores  and  school  attainment  because 
this  attainment  is  measured  by  marks  and  other  judgments 
of  teacher  and  instructors.  We  need  not  here  discuss  the  well- 
known  findings  concerning  the  inaccuracy  of  such  marks  and 
estimates,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  inaccurate  means  that 
correlations  between  intelligence,  character,  temperament, 
etc.,  and  school  achievement  will  suffer  considerable  at¬ 
tenuation.  Rarely  will  a  Pearson  coeflBcient  go  above  .70. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  falls  below  .30  (and  this  is  not  often 
the  fact  when  the  test  is  sufliciently  long  and  well  adminis¬ 
tered),  it  may  be  regarded  as  insignificant. 

Perhaps  what  actually  occurs  in  the  case  of  public  school 
pupils  may  best  be  illustrated  by  citing  a  few  extreme  cases, 
and  by  presenting  a  few  that  illustrate  results  more  com¬ 
monly  obtained.  Apparently  the  lowest  correlations  that 
have  been  obtained  as  the  result  of  any  extensive  investi¬ 
gations,  were  secured  by  Book^  in  his  study  of  the  senior 
pupils  in  all  the  high  schools  of  Indiana.  His  correlations 
between  the  results  of  the  mental  tests  and  scholastic  grades 
for  the  junior  year  were  .282  for  the  boys  and  .277  for  the 
girls.  These  results  are  considerably  lower  than  those  ob¬ 
tained  by  Rice  in  a  study  of  seniors  of  an  Indianapolis 
high  school.  Rice  found  a  correlation  between  intelligence 
tests  and  school  standing  for  four  years  of  .47.  The  low 
correlations  obtained  by  Book  are  probably  due  to  the  way 
in  which  the  tests  were  administered.  Since  they  were  given 

^Preliminary  Report  of  a  State-unde  Mental  Survey  of  High  School  Seniort,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Incuana,  1920.  Also  Intelligence  cf  High  School  Seniors,  1922. 
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by  teachers  who  evidently  had  not  been  trained  for  the  work, 
there  must  have  been  a  large  attenuation,  due  to  varieties  of 
methods  used,  and  inaccuracies  thus  resulting. 

strikingly  different  from  those  obtained  by  Book 
were  secured  in  testing  the  children  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts  (grades  IV  to  IX 
inclusive)  with  the  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scaled  In  the 
Runkle  School  correlations  ranged  between  .59  and  .83,  the 
median  being  .795;  in  the  Pierce  School  the  range  was  from 
.41  to  .91  and  the  median  was  .68;  in  the  Lawrence  School 
the  range  was  from  .65  to  .79  and  the  median  was  .705;  in 
the  Heath  School  the  range  was  from  .45  to  .76  and  the  me¬ 
dian  was  .59;  in  the  Lincoln  School  the  range  was  from  .40  to 
.80  and  the  median  was  .695.  There  were  only  six  coefficients 
below  .50  while  there  were  twenty  of  .70  or  more.  These  re¬ 
sults  are,  however,  unusually  high,  even  when  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  tests  are  employed  and  when  they  are  properly  ad¬ 
ministered.  I  have  no  averages  to  offer  based  on  exact  com¬ 
pilations  of  results  secured,  but  the  general  impression  that 
remains  with  me  after  an  extensive  reading  of  the  literature 
in  this  field  is  that  the  most  frequent  coefficient  of  correlation 
between  adequate  intelligence  tests  and  academic  standing 
in  the  elementary  school  and  high  school  will  be  found  under 
favorable  conditions  to  be  between  .50  and  .60,  while  for  the 
correlation  between  intelligence  tests  and  academic  standing 
in  colleges  and  universities,  the  figures  will  be  slightly  less. 

A  few  specific  instances  of  these  latter  correlations  may 
be  enlightening.  Correlations  between  the  Army  Alpha 
score  and  college  standing  in  the  various  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  been  found  ranging  from  .36  to  .52. 
During  the  last  three  years,  the  “  Thorndike  Comprehensive 
Examination  for  High  School  Graduates’*  has  been  given 
extensively  at  a  number  of  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
In  some  instances  the  coefficients  of  correlation  have  been  as 
high  as  .65  but  generally  considerably  lower.  At  Brown 
University,  the  highest  figure  so  far  obtained  in  using  these 
tests  is  .53,  the  lowest  .37.  The  so-called  Brown  University 

^Journal  of  Educaiional  Research,  Vol.  III.  No.  1,  pp.  1-12.  1921. 
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Test  has  been  given  during  a  period  of  four  years.  The 
highest  correlation  obtained  in  this  test  was  .60,  the  lowest 


.34. 


Table  I 

Analysia  of  the  records  of  the  present  junior  and  senior  classes  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  desirability  as  satisfactory  college  material 

Low  Psychological  Scores  and  Success  in  College 


Class 

No.  men 
low  psych. 

No.  who 
have  done 
poor  work 

No.  who 
have  done 
average 
work 

No.  who 
have  done 
good  work 

192.S  .  .  . 

75 

55 

12 

8 

1922  .  .  . 

20 

15 

5 

0 

Total 

95 

70 

17 

8» 

*To  have  barred  these  95  men  solely  on  the  ground  of  low  psychological  scores 
would  have  done  marked  injustice  to  8  of  them,  or  to  8.4  per  cent,  of  them.  How¬ 
ever,  interviews  would  have  revealed  the  fact  that  two  of  these  men  were  handi¬ 
capped  because  of  language;  three  were  of  the  slow-thinking  type;  one  was  emotion¬ 
ally  upset  during  the  examinations;  another  did  not  take  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nations  seriously.  Surely,  action  based  on  these  interviews  would  have  cut  down, 
if  not  eliminated  altogether,  the  number  of  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
unjustly  excluded. 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  coeflBcients  of  correlation 
between  mental  tests  and  academic  records  may  not  be  high 
and  still  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  in  using  the 
scores  in  connection  with  the  prognosis  of  academic  success. 
In  this  respect,  the  results  secured  at  Brown  are  significant, 
and  are  probably  reliable,  since  intelligence  tests  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  given  here  longer  and  more  systematically  than 
at  any  other  institution  of  learning  in  America.  The  above 
table  (1)  gives  the  academic  achievement  of  those  men  in 
the  present  two  upper  classes  who  received  low  scores  in  both 
their  psychological  tests  (Thorndike  and  Brown). 

Table  II  shows  the  results  of  combining  low  psychological 
scores  with  low  grades  secured  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
of  college  work. 

Note  that  no  man  who  was  low  psychologically  and  also  low 
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academically  at  the  end  of  Term^  (Semester)  I  has  done 
better  than  average  work.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  them  are 
doing  as  well  as  average. 


Table  II 

Psychological  Scores  Plus  Academic  Standing  and  Success  in  College 


No.  men  with 

Records  of  these  men  at  end  of 

low  psych,  and 

Sophomore  Year 

Class 

also  low  academic, 

1 

end  of  Term 

No. 

Academic  Average 

(Semes.)  I. 

men 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

192S  .... 

49 

19 

4 

15 

1922  .... 

15 

13 

3 

8 

2 

Total 

64 

32 

7 

23 

2 

In  the  case  of  the  Class  of  1922,  only  one  man  out  of  the 
fifteen  finished  his  Junior  year,  and  his  academic  average  up 
to  that  time  was  D. 

All  of  these  men  could  have  been  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term  (semester)  without  substantial  injustice  to  any 
of  them. 


Table  III 


Academic  Standing  and  Success  in  College 

Mpn  with  low  academic  records  at  end  of  Semes.  (Term)  I  who  completed 

Sophomore  year. 


Class 

No.  men 

Academic  average  end  soph.  yr. 

B 

B 

D 

D 

E 

1923  . 

1922  . 

67 

44 

1 

1 

1 

20 

23 

43 

20 

3 

Total 

111 

B 

2 

63 

3 

Table  III  shows  the  relation  between  academic  standing 

'The  Class  of  1922  had  three  terms  the  Freshman  year;  the  Class  of  1923  two 
semesters. 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  term  or  semester  and  future  college 
records. 

Note  that  only  two  men,  or  1.8  per  cent,  out  of  the  111 
were  doing  B  work  by  the  end  of  their  second  year  in  college. 
These  alone  would  have  been  done  a  great  injustice  if  dis¬ 
missed  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  (semes.)  because  of  low 
academic  work.  Sixty-six  men  (59.5  per  cent.)  were  still 
doing  work  below  the  average  (C). 

In  the  case  of  the  Class  of  1922,  forty-four  men  low  aca¬ 
demically  at  the  end  of  term  I  finished  their  Junior  year  with 
records  as  follows: 

3— B;  29— C;  12— D. 

Three  men  (6.8  per  cent.)  would  have  been  done  marked 
injustice  if  dismissed  at  the  end  of  their  first  term. 

Summary 

Those  men  (ninety-five  in  number)  receiving  low  psycho¬ 
logical  scores  in  both  tests  made  as  a  rule  very  poor  records, 
over  seventy  per  cent,  doing  work  so  poor  that  it  could  not  be 
considered  of  any  value  to  them  or  to  the  institution;  only 
eight  per  cent,  did  good  work.  Of  those  men  (1 1 1  in  number) 
receiving  low  academic  grades  (average  D  or  worse)  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  college  course,  sixty  per  cent, 
did  inferior  work  and  forty  per  cent,  average  or  good  work. 
Of  those  men  (sixty -four  in  number)  who  scored  low  in  both 
psychological  tests  and  received  low  grades  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester,  seventy -eight  per  cent,  did  work  of  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  grade,  while  twenty-two  per  cent,  did  average  work. 
Not  one  student  did  good  w^ork.  It  is  seen  from  this  analysis 
that  the  psychological  scores  secured  by  the  men  at  entrance 
indicate  a  little  more  exactly  than  their  records  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year  probable  failure  to  do 
satisfactory  college  work. 

Table  IV  summarizes  the  academic  averages  of  those  men 
remaining  in  college  who  received  high  grades  at  the  end  of 
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their  first  semester  (or  term)  of  the  Freshman  year  compared 
with  the  academic  averages  of  those  men  who  received  high 
psychological  scores. 

Table  IV 

High  Psychological  and  High  Academic  Criteria  Compared 


A.  On  basis  of  those  remaining  in  college  (data  from  81  high  psych, 
men  and  from  59  high  acad.) 


B.  On  basis  of  those  who  left  (data  from  32  high  psych,  men  and  from 

20  high  acad.) 


Academic  Average  at  End  of 


Semester  of 
Term  I 

Fresh  Yr. 

Semester  3 

Semester  4 

No. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

No. 

A 

D 

c 

D 

E 

No. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

No. 

A 

D 

c 

U 

£ 

High  Psych.  . 

32 

3 

34 

28 

21 

13 

■>0 

7 

34 

21 

34 

3 

17 

0 

29 

41 

18 

12 

14 

P 

43 

36 

21 

0 

High  Acad. 

20 

10 

ii 

li 

0 

20 

IB 

«5 

25 

M 

0 

15 

13 

m 

_L 

12 

67 

25 

8 

0 

This  table  shows  per  cent,  getting  each  grade. 


C.  On  basis  of  those  who  remained  plus  those  who  left;  academic  aver¬ 
ages  to  date  or  up  to  time  of  leaving  (data  from  113  high  psych,  men  and 

from  79  high  acad.)  > 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

High  Psych . 

6 

35 

42 

21 

4 

High  Acad . 

10 

65 

22 

3 

0 

This  table  shows  per  cent,  getting  each  grade. 


Table  V  compares  the  grades  made  by  men  receiving  high 
psychological  scores  and  high  academic  records  with  the 
grades  received  by  all  men  of  the  class  of  1924  at  the  end  of 
their  freshman  year,  and  the  class  of  1923  at  the  end  of  their 
sophomore  year. 

A  study  of  Tables  IV  and  V  shows  that  high  academic 
standing  of  the  men  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  is  a  better 
indication  of  high  scholarship  later  than  are  high  psychologi- 
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Table  V 

Grades  made  by  high  psych,  men  and  by  high  acad.  men,  compared  with 
grades  obtained  by  two  whole  classes  (1924  and  1923). 


Compared  with  Class  of  1924 


*A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Class  of  1924 

End  of  Fresh.  Year . 

2 

19 

39 

32 

8 

High  Psych.  Men  . 

6 

35 

42 

12 

4 

High  Acad.  Men . 

10 

65 

22 

3 

0 

’Shows  per  cent,  getting  each  grade. 

Compared  with  Class  of  1923 

A 

B 

a 

D 

E 

Class  of  1923 

End  of  Soph.  Yr . 

•2 

23 

46 

28 

1 

High  Psych.  Men  . 

6 

85 

42 

12 

4 

High  Acad.  Men . 

10 

65 

22 

3 

’Shows  per  cent,  getting  each  grade. 


cal  ratings.  Of  the  men  who  received  high  academic  standing 
(eighty  or  above)  seventy -five  per  cent,  made  high  grades 
subsequently,  and  only  three  per  cent,  poor  grades;  while  of 
the  men  receiving  high  psychological  ratings,  forty-one  per 
cent,  received  high  academic  grades  and  sixteen  per  cent,  un¬ 
satisfactory  academic  grades.  However,  those  who  received 
high  psychological  ratings  did  considerably  better  in  their 
college  work  than  did  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  in  college 
(see  Table  V).  The  records  of  the  Class  of  1924  show  that  at 
the  end  of  their  Freshman  year  only  twenty-one  per  cent,  had 
high  grades  and  forty  per  cent,  poor  grades.  Similarly,  the 
records  of  the  Class  of  1923  at  the  end  of  their  Sophomore 
year  show  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  received  high 
grades  and  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  men  received  poor 
grades. 

A  general  summary  of  the  records  above  seems  to  indicate 
that  low  psychological  scores  are  a  slightly  better  indication 


Key  to  Figure  A 

THE  RELATIVE  INJUSTICE  OF  METHODS  OF  SELECTION 
» 

Solid  black — indicates  amount  of  injustice  to  students  seeking  admission 
to  Brown  if  they  had  been  refused  entrance  because  of  low  psycholog¬ 
ical  scores. 

Cross-ruled — indicates  amount  of  injustice  if  students  had  been  dismissed 
from  college  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  because  of  poor  work. 

Dotted  area — indicates  amount  of  injustice  if  students  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  college  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  because  of  low  psycho¬ 
logical  score  combined  with  poor  work. 

A  and  B,  8  and  2  per  cent,  respectively,  would  have  been  done  consider¬ 
able  injustice. 

C  and  D,  18  and  88  per  cent,  respectively,  would  have  been  done  a  slight 
injustice. 

E,  F  and  G,  26,  40,  and  22  per  cent,  respectively,  indicate  the  total  per 
cent  that  would  have  been  done  some  amount  of  injustice  by  the  execution 
of  each  of  the  suggested  means  of  selection. 

Under  the  scheme  combining  the  psychological  with  the  academic 
records,  none  would  have  been  done  a  great  injustice.  The  twenty-two 
would  have  been  done  only  a  slight  injustice. 
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of  subsequent  poor  college  work  than  are  low  grades  received 
at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  and  are,  therefore,  better  in¬ 
struments  of  elimination.  On  the  other  hand,  high  academic 
scores  received  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  are  almost  cer¬ 
tain  indications  of  good  or  average  college  work  later,  while 
high  psychological  scores  are  somewhat  inferior  in  their 
prognostic  value  in  this  direction.  However,  high  psycho¬ 
logical  scores  indicate  high  or  satisfactory  college  grades  in 
nearly  eighty -five  per  cent,  of  the  cases^  The  men  who  re¬ 
ceive  high  psychological  scores  are  decidedly  more  successful 
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FIGURE  B 


EXPI..ANATION  OF  FlGURE  B 
ACADEMIC  GRADES  COMPARED 

Academic  grades  of  high  psychological  men  and  high  academic  men 
compared  with  each  other  and  with  typical  class  grades  as  a  whole. 

Diagram  shows  per  cent,  of  men  having  academic  averages  of  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  F. 

The  distribution  of  grades  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  Year  is  based  on 
the  records  of  247  men,  Class  of  1924,  who  completed  that  year. 

The  distribution  of  grades  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  Year  is  based  on 
the  records  of  198  men.  Class  of  1923,  who  completed  that  year. 

The  distribution  of  grades  attained  by  the  high  psychological  men  is 
based  on  the  records  made  by  113  men  (from  the  Classes  of  1922  and  1923 
combined)  up  to  date  or  up  to  the  time  of  leaving. 

The  distribution  of  grades  attained  by  the  men  who  stood  high 
academically  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  is  based  on  the  records  of  79 
men  (from  the  Classes  of  1922  and  1923  combined)  up  to  date  or  up  to 
the  time  of  leaving. 


‘These  facts  are  represented  in  a  graphic  form  by  the  accompanying  Figure  A  and 
Figure  B. 
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in  their  college  work  than  the  rank  and  file  of  their  class¬ 
mates.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  on  the  whole, 
psychological  tests  have  justified  their  use  as  prognostic  of 
academic  achievement. 

These  results  secured  at  Brown  are  in  close  agreement 
with  those  obtained  at  other  institutions.  For  example, 
Haggerty^  reports  a  study  of  the  criteria  of  fitness  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  to  the  medical  school  of  the  University 
of  Missouri.  He  concludes  that  mental  tests  covering  three 
hours  have  a  higher  prognostic  value  of  future  success  in  work 
in  a  medical  school  than  have  previous  academic  records. 
Thurstone^  found  “that  mental  tests  which  occupy  one  hour 
predict  freshman  scholarship  more  accurately  than  the 
second  semester’s  scholarship  can  be  predicted  from  that  of 
the  first  semester.” 

Thorndike®  reports  that  in  the  case  of  eighty  odd  candi¬ 
dates  in  a  certain  college,  the  highest  forty  per  cent,  in  the 
examination  showed  seventy -four  per  cent,  of  the  high 
grades  in  college  work.  The  lowest  sixty  per  cent,  in  the 
examination  showed  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  high  grade 
and  seventy-three  of  the  low.  The  correlation  between  the 
score  in  the  Thorndike  examination  and  the  first  term’s  col¬ 
lege  records  was  over  0.65.  Thorndike  believes  that  a 
correlation  above  0.50  “is  probably  an  improvement  over 
the  attainment  of  standard  systems  of  accrediting  high 
schools  or  of  entrance  to  college  by  examinations  in  school 
subjects.” 

3.  Intelligence  tests  are  now  being  used  quite  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  classifying  and  promoting  pupils  in  the 
elementary  school.  They  are  also  being  used  in  high  schools 
to  some  extent  for  the  same  purpose;  also  in  rare  instances 
in  colleges  and  universities.  The  results  on  the  whole  have 
demons  crated  their  usefulness  for  these  purposes.  Investi¬ 
gators  seem  to  agree  unanimously  that  these  tests  have 
practical  value  in  segregating  the  dull,  the  average,  and  the 

^Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  Vol.  IX.  No.  5.  May,  1918. 

^Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  Vol.  X.  No.  3.  March,  1919. 

*  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  Vol.  I,  No.  5,  p.  331. 
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bright  pupils  into  groups  of  like  mentality.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  promotion  may  be  based  in  part  on  intelligence 
as  well  as  on  the  actual  school  work  done.  However,  in 
the  grading  and  promoting  of  pupils  according  to  intelligence 
tests,  certain  important  facts  must  constantly  be  kept  in 
mind.  These  are: 

(a)  Unless  pupils  are  of  similar  mental  age,  they  cannot  ^ 
be  classified  safely  according  to  their  I.Q.’s,  coefficients  of 
brightness,  or  other  indices  of  mentality.  The  I.Q.  is  useful 
in  determining  the  ultimate  educational  level  to  which  the 
pupil  will  probably  attain,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  common 
sense,  for  example,  that  two  pupils,  one  with  a  mental  age 
of  six  and  another  with  a  mental  age  of  ten,  and  both  with 
the  same  I.  Q.  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  school  grade. 

(b)  In  the  classification  of  pupils,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  facts  other  than  those  relating  to  men¬ 
tality.  Chronological  age  has  some  significance,  as  well  as 
physiological  or  anatomical  age.  It  is  doubtful  if  pupils  of 
widely  different  chronological  ages  can  be  safely  classed  to¬ 
gether,  even  if  their  mental  ages  are  in  close  agreement. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  these  pupils 
will  differ  markedly  in  their  I.Q.’s.  A  pupil  having  a  high 
I.Q.  with  a  mental  age  of  ten  years  will  make  much  more  rapid 
progress  in  his  school  work  than  will  a  pupil  of  the  same  men¬ 
tal  age  but  a  low  I.Q.  For  example,  to  cite  an  extreme  case, 
one  of  these  pupils  might  have  a  chronological  age  of  seven 
and  another  of  fourteen. 

In  the  second  place,  pupils  differing  widely  in  chrono¬ 
logical  age  belong  to  distinct  social  levels.  The  boy  of  twelve 
with  an  I.Q.  of  180  may  be  qualified  intellectually  to  do 
college  work.  He  is  not  fitted,  however,  either  in  terms  of 
chronolog  cal  or  his  physiological  age  to  associate  with  boys 
from  six  to  ten  years  his  senior. 

(c)  In  classifying  and  promoting  pupils,  character  quali¬ 
ties,  ambitions  and  ideals,  habits  of  work  and  so  forth  must 
he  considered  as  well  as  the  course  of  study  already  com¬ 
pleted.  This  last-named  factor  has  sometimes  been  given 
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scant  consideration.  Never  mind  how  intelligent  the  pupil, 
he  cannot  undertake  work  for  which  he  has  not  been  pre¬ 
pared.  I  know  of  numerous  instances  in  Brown  University 
where  students  of  good  intelligence  have  received  unsatis¬ 
factory  grades  in  certain  college  courses  because  of  insuflScient 
preparation  to  undertake  the  work.  Of  course  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  in  a  course  in  a  foreign  language  the  advanced 
work  is  definitely  conditioned  on  the  elementary  work.  It 
is  doubtless  true  of  many  other  subjects  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree.  This  necessity  of  adequate  preparation  is  not  a 
matter  that  concerns  college  work  alone.  It  applies  to  all 
grades  of  instruction.  In  our  enthusiasm  for  mental  testing, 
we  must  not  forget  the  laws  of  habit-formation  and  other 
principles  of  learning.  They  are  universal  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  and  inexorable  in  their  workings. 

4.  In  the  first  part  of  this  article,  published  last  month, 
it  was  shown  that  intelligence  tests  may  be  used  advantage¬ 
ously  to  eliminate  the  student  who  is  unfit  to  do  college  work. 
It  is  questionable,  of  course,  whether  extensive  elimination 
should  take  place.  Probably  most  young  people  who  have 
completed  a  high  school  course  should  be  afforded  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  continuing  their  education,  if  they  have  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  so,  but  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  upon  a  course  of  study  that  is  unsuited  to  them.  A 
course  that  is  adapted  to  their  needs  and  abilities  should, 
if  possible,  be  provided.  If  our  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  will  not  or  can  not  offer  courses  for  such  students,  other 
agencies  will  be  (indeed  they  are  being)  provided.  As  the 
matter  stands  to-day,  a  great  state  university  with  its  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  may  possibly  provide  for  all  the  various 
grades  of  ability  and  interests  among  high  school  graduates, 
and  our  public  schools  of  the  elementary  and  high  school 
grades  are  practically  forced  to  educate  all  who  seek  admis¬ 
sion  to  their  class  rooms.  Hence,  the  problem  for  our  public 
schools,  elementary,  high,  and  collegiate,  is  to  assign  pupils 
to  those  subjects  and  courses  that  they  can  most  advantage¬ 
ously  pursue. 

5.  This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  function  and 
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value  of  intelligence  tests  as  a  means  of  educational  guidance 
and  direction.  In  this  connection  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
refer  to  a  recent  monograph  by  W.  M.  Proctor  entitled 
Psychological  Tests  and  Guidance  of  High  School  Pupils} 
He  finds  intelligence  tests  extremely  helpful  in  indicating 
those  who  will  be  eliminated  during  their  high  school  course, 
in  predicting  success  in  various  high  school  subjects,  in  ad¬ 
vising  pupils  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  their  preparing 
for  various  vocations  and  determining  fitness  for  later  work  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  the  work  at  Brown  we 
have  found  the  results  of  the  intelligence  tests  of  great  service 
in  the  guidance  of  individual  students.  Among  other  things, 
they  have  been  helpful  in  the  following  ways^: 

(a)  They  throw  some  light  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  student  is  better  qualified  for  a  professional  or  a  business 
career. 

(b)  They  indicate  to  an  extent  the  type  of  mind  that  a 
student  possesses. 

(c)  They  help  to  distinguish  between  character  qualities 
and  mental  alertness. 

(d)  At  times  they  throw  light  on  the  home  environment 
and  educational  equipment  of  the  student. 

(e)  They  help  to  determine  the  presence  or  lack  of 
scholarly  ambitions  and  educational  ideals. 

(f)  They  at  times  serve  as  an  incentive  to  the  student 
to  do  work  up  to  the  level  of  his  mental  ability. 

G.  The  army  tests  have  indicated  the  probability,  at 
least,  that  there  are  certain  intelligence  levels  for  various 
occupations,  ranging  from  below  average  intelligence  for  day 
laborers  to  decidedly  above  average  for  the  professions. 
It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  these  results  can  be  taken 
unreservedly  at  their  face  value,  but  they  are  at  least  sug¬ 
gestive  and  may  be  employed  together  with  other  data  in 

^Journal  of  Educational  Research  Monographs.  No.  1,  June,  1921.  See  also  L. 
M.  Terman,  “The  Use  of  Intelligence  Tests  in  the  Grading  of  School  Children,’* 
Journal  of  Educational  Research.  Vol.  1,  No.  I.  January,  1920.  Pp.  20-32, 
also  Proctor,  same  Journal.  Vol.  1.  No.  5.  May,  1920.  Pp.  369-381. 

*See  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  V.  March,  1921.  Pp.  32-38. 
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assigning  men  to  occupational  groups  and  in  advising  pupils 
in  regard  to  various  life  callings. 

7.  How  far  are  intelligence  and  moral  responsibility 
related?  To  what  extent  do  mentality  and  character  agree? 

We  cannot  answer  this  question,  for  as  yet  we  have  no  defi¬ 
nite  and  certain  means  of  measuring  character  and  tem¬ 
perament.  What  evidence  we  have  shows  that  there  is  a 
relation,  but  in  many  instances  it  does  not  seem  to  be  high. 

The  degree  of  feeble-mindedness  that  is  alleged  to  exist  among 
criminals  and  prostitutes  has  possibly  been  exaggerated,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  the  college 
man  is  more  likely  to  find  his  way  into  the  penitentiary  than 
his  neighbor  who  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  higher 
education.  Yet  this  is  what  one  writer  would  have  us  believe. 

8.  Any  inference  in  regard  to  the  relative  median  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  sexes,  based  on  the  results  of  intelligence 
tests  is,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  dubious.  If  you  take  the 
Army  Alpha  at  its  face  value,  you  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  women  are  somewhat  less  intelligent  than  men.  But 
no  psychological  test  can  be  taken  entirely  at  its  face  value. 

We  must  know  many  facts  before  we  are  warranted  in  draw¬ 
ing  sweeping  conclusions.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Army  Alpha,  since  it  was  devised  to  measure  the  intelligence 
of  men,  is  better  suited  to  men  than  to  women.  Here,  again, 
is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  fact  that  cannot  too  often 
be  repeated,  namely — no  intelligence  test  is  a  valid  measure  of 
innate  mentality  unless  it  is  applied  within  a  group  whose  mem- 
hers  have  had  identical  or  very  similar  opportunities  for  gaining  \  > 
familiarity  with  the  materials  of  the  test,  and  whose  members  J 
have  had  not  only  the  same  opportunities  to  learn  hut  the  same 
desire  to  learn. 


Conclusions 

1.  The  term  “general  intelligence**  still  awaits  final 
definition.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  it  designates  an  innate  learning 
capacity,  which,  however,  can  be  developed  only  through 
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learning.  This  means  that  it  is  the  province  and  the  duty 
of  the  schools  to  develop  that  capacity  to  its  highest  degree, 
and  in  those  directions  in  which  it  may  be  most  completely 
and  helpfully  realized.  To  recognize  the  limitations  and  the 
lines  of  direction  of  learning  ability  is  not  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  fatalism  in  regard  to  groups  or  individuals. 
Indeed  it  is  equally  fatalistic  to  act  on  the  assumption  that 
all  men  are  born  free  and  equal. 

2.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  do  indicate  to  a  fair  degree  native  ability  to  learn. 
When  employed  with  due  caution  they  can  be  used  to  de¬ 
termine  grading,  promotion,  and  elimination.  They  are 
valuable  in  indicating  the  probable  success  of  pupils  in  school 
and  students  in  college.  However,  they  alone  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  guide  the  teacher  and  administrator.  In  the  first 
place,  the  present  intelligent  tests  are  not  perfect  instru¬ 
ments  for  measuring  innate  mentality.  They  frequently 
measure  much  more;  at  times  they  measure  much  less. 
Again,  school  success  is  determined  by  many  factors  other 
than  intelligence.  Not  only  do  character  qualities,  tempera¬ 
mental  tendencies,  habits,  and  ideals  of  work,  play  a  large 
part  in  school  achievement,  but  good  teaching  has  an  im¬ 
portant  role  to  play  as  well.  While  you  cannot  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear  it  has  been  found  possible  (so  a  recent 
report  states)  to  make  a  very  good  substitute. 

3.  The  testing  movement  is  open  at  present  to  various 
dangers.  It  is  in  a  critical  stage,  and  although  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  it  will  “muddle  through,”  it  needs  to  observe  due  cau¬ 
tion  and  employ  some  of  the  intelligence  that  it  seeks  to 
discover.  Its  friends  are  too  frequently  over-extravagant 
in  their  claims.  They  have  taken  advanced  ground  too 
rapidly  and  have  not  sufficiently  cleared  up  the  positions 
earlier  occupied.  Its  foes,  or  rather  its  critics,  thus  find 
vantage  points  for  counter-attacks.  They  see  its  exaggera¬ 
tions  and  its  absurdities,  and  they  fail  to  take  account  of 
its  fundamental  strength  and  the  impregnable  character  of 
its  ultimate  lines  of  defence.  The  impressive  results  already 
secured  by  intelligence  testing,  since  Binet  with  the  insight 
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of  genius  first  gave  to  the  world  his  scale  of  1905,  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  They  are  facts,  sometimes  wrongly  interpreted, 
frequently  misunderstood,  and  still  lacking  final  and  com¬ 
plete  formulations,  but  they  are  facts  that  cannot  be  ignored, 
above  all  they  are  facts  that  can  be  applied  and  do  work,  if 
one  has  the  insight  to  apply  them,  and  the  patience  to  use 
them  in  a  really  efficient  manner. 

4.  Before  intelligence  testing  can  establish  itself  firmly 
and  permanently  as  a  factor  in  our  scheme  of  education, 
various  things  must  be  accomplished.  In  the  first  place, 
intelligence  scales  must  be  perfected  and  improved.  They 
must  contain  elements  that  appeal  to  other  abilities  than 
those  conditioned  largely  by  verbal  knowledge  and  fluency. 
There  must  be  developed  tests  that  measure  fundamental 
thinking  ability  and  rational  power.  Tests  must  be  given 
to  the  same  individual  not  once,  but  several  times,  and  they 
must  have  a  still  better  technique  of  scoring  and  administra¬ 
tion  than  has  yet  been  worked  out.  Further  and  more 
searching  statistical  methods  must  be  adopted  and  applied. 
In  addition,  tests  to  determine  qualities  of  character  and 
temperament  must  be  developed.  Purposes  and  ideals  must 
be  discovered  and  measured.  But  all  of  these  things  will  in 
themselves  be  of  little  avail  if  also  there  is  not  an  emphasis 
on  the  methods  and  aims  of  teaching,  if  there  is  not  the  per¬ 
sonal  touch  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  if  there  is  not 
insight,  sympathy,  and  a  modicum  of  common-sense. 
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The  rural  school  survey  of  New  York  State, 
Rurla^Schools  which  is  in  process  of  publication  by  the 
“Committee  of  Twenty-one,'*  is  the  product 
of  experts  and  has,  in  the  main,  been  carefully  made.  Much 
of  the  report  simply  confirms  by  a  scientific  investigation 
what  has  long  been  known  to  the  educators  of  the  State,  and 
suggests  remedies  that  have  been  patent  to  most  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  although  little  has  thus  far  been  accomp  fished 
toward  alleviating  the  situation.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
rural  teachers  as  a  group  are  immature,  inexperienced,  inade¬ 
quately  educated,  poorly  paid,  and  overworked,  that  the 
training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  for  rural  districts  as  a 
distinct  problem  from  that  of  similar  oflBcials  for  the  cities 
has  been  neglected,  and  that  specific  provision  for  this 
work  needs  to  be  made  in  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  in 
New  York,  as  well  as  other  states  of  the  Union.  This 


may  require  special  legislation  and  certainly  will  demand  an 
organization  and  budgetary  items  that  have  never  been  prop¬ 
erly  considered.  It  is  likewise  clear  that  the  attainments 
of  country  pupils  are  comparatively  low  in  most  subjects, 
and  retardation  and  elimination  comparatively  high,  that 
the  courses  of  study  in  the  rural  elementary  and  high  schools 
need  to  be  revised  in  the  fight  of  modern  standards,  princi¬ 
ples,  and  practices,  that  far  larger  attention  should  be  given 
to  community  relations,  and  that  school  buildings  should  be 
made  much  more  hygienic,  attractive,  and  effective. 

The  remedy  for  such  shortcomings,  however,  together  with 
numerous  other  details,  would  seem  to  depend  in  New  York 
upon  two  more  fundamental  features,  and  until  these  can  be 
realized  through  legislation  and  the  hearty  desire  of  rural 
people  to  improve  school  conditions,  little  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  These  basal  needs  are  a  larger  unit  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  taxation  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
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burden  of  school  support.  The  district  unit  of  local  adminis- 
tration  in  New  York  is  an  anachronism.  Few  important 
states  in  the  Union  longer  retain  this  vestige  of  our  simple 
colonial  conditions.  In  New  York  it  has  led  to  various 
sorts  of  neglect  and  abuse,  and  has  proved  both  costly 
and  inefficient  at  the  same  time.  The  trustees  are  nat¬ 
urally  inexperienced  and  are  often  selected  without  their 
own  consent,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  in  any 
State  to  provide  twenty  thousand  competent  persons  for  this 
purpose.  But  the  selection  of  teachers,  textbooks,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  course  of  study  is  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  these  officials,  who  are  by  the  nature  of  the  case  largely 
unskilled  in  such  professional  matters.  And  if  the  trustees 
are  negligent,  the  people  of  the  districts  are  even  more  so. 
Unless  there  is  some  controversy  going  on,  school  meetings 
are  attended  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  taxpayers,  and 
any  report  of  past  work  is  seldom  made  and  systematic 
plans  for  the  future  are  rarely  presented.  Again,  the  district 
is  not  large  enough  to  provide  a  high  school,  and  each  year  a 
larger  number  of  gifted  young  people  from  the  farms,  despite 
all  efforts  of  the  State  to  ameliorate  conditions,  are  being 
unconsciously  deprived  of  this  birthright. 

For  years  it  has  been  evident  to  every  thoughtful  person 
in  the  State  that  a  larger  unit  is  needed.  The  county  unit  is 
generally  held  to  be  the  ideal  organization.  It  would  furnish 
the  means  of  equalizing  taxes  more  fully  and  would  offer  a 
wider  opportunity  for  selecting  a  satisfactory  set  of  school 
officials.  But  in  New  York  at  least  a  country  might  prove 
too  large  a  division  for  such  an  intimate  institution  as  the 
school,  its  boundaries  would  often  divide  natural  communi¬ 
ties,  and  it  would  be  likely  to  prove  too  abrupt  a  break  from 
the  past.  Four  years  ago  a  progressive  educator  in  the 
State  Department  succeeded  in  having  a  law  for  a  township 
unit  passed  by  the  Legislature,  only  to  have  it  repealed  the 
following  year.  If  the  law  could  have  remained  on  the 
statute  books  a  couple  of  years  longer,  and  met  with  a  needed 
amendment  or  two,  it  would  probably  have  been  found  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  rural  problem. 
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Most  of  those  seeking  a  repeal  of  the  law  did  so  on  the 
ground  of  the  increased  school  taxes  that  they  supposed  it 
had  produced,  failing  to  recognize  the  part  played  by  the 
general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  other  factors,  and  many  of 
the  brighter  minds  have  now  awakened  to  their  error  and  regret 
their  heat  and  precipitousness.  The  bill,  however,  can  not 
now  be  revived,  because  of  the  disrepute  of  the  word  “town¬ 
ship,”  and  the  whole  incident  affords  an  impressive  lesson 
on  the  futility  of  legislation,  unless  it  be  supported  by  an 
enthusiastic  and  intelligent  public  opinion. 

With  this  bit  of  history  in  mind  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  conservative,  isolated,  and  individualistic  attitude 
forced  upon  the  farmer  by  the  nature  of  his  life,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  has  urged  that  the  present  districts 
and  their  trustees  be  retained,  but  that  they  be  combined  in 
larger  units  to  be  known  as  “community”  districts  and  that 
the  control  of  schools  in  the  entire  community  be  vested  in  a 
single  board  of  education.  The  community  is  to  be  made  up 
of  districts  related  by  lines  of  transportation,  trade,  and 
social  relations,  grouped  about  some  town,  or  railroad  center, 
and  the  boundaries  of  a  community  will  be  determined  by  a 
commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  county  super¬ 
visors.  The  center  will  be  a  natural  location  for  a  high 
school,  and  it  will  contain  the  largest  taxable  values  of  the 
region,  to  the  benefit  of  which  contributory  districts  are 
entitled  in  school  support. 

Such  a  plan  departs  but  little  from  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment,  especially  as  the  consolidation  into  communities  is  to 
be  made  voluntary.  It  is  hoped  that  persuasion,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  generous  State  sub¬ 
sidy,  will  succeed  with  the  farmer,  where  compulsion  has 
oftentimes  failed.  In  this  move,  however,  one  can  not  but 
fear  that  the  Committee  may  have  been  too  timid,  especially  in 
the  creation  of  such  cumbersome  community  boards,  and  that, 
in  its  anxiety  to  appease  the  conserv^atives,  jealous  for  local 
control,  it  has  lost  its  opportunity  for  appealing  to  the  growing 
progressive  sentiment  in  the  rural  districts  and  for  exerting  its 
leadership  to  the  full.  Undoubtedly  a  township  or  a  county 
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unit  contains  all  the  advantages  of  a  community  in  a  greater 
degree,  and  its  weaknesses  could  be  cured  by  providing  more 
flexible  boundaries,  where  necessary.  But  the  Committee 
may  reasonably  claim  that  this  longer  step  can  be  taken 
later  on  when  the  way  has  been  prepared  through  its  Fabian 
policy.  At  any  rate,  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  an 
intermediate  unit,  taking  the  place  of  the  present  super¬ 
visory  district,  but  with  more  powers,  which  is  also  recom¬ 
mended,  looks  in  this  direction.  This  intermediate  unit 
would  have  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  of  the  communities,  which  should  elect  the  district 
superintendent  as  its  professional  officer. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  go  in  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  administration,  but  it  is  certainly  far  from  ideal  or 
as  effective  as  the  arrangement  in  several  states.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  the  other  important 
feature,  that  of  support,  however,  reveals  the  work  of  a 
trained  and  experienced  expert  in  school  finance,  without 
compromise  of  any  sort,  and  is  far  in  advance  of  the  methods 
of  local  taxation  and  subsidy  now  in  operation  in  any  state 
of  the  Union.  Because  of  its  scientific  character  and  its 
careful  balance,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  of  comprehension 
even  for  educators,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  converting 
suspicious  people  in  the  school  districts  and  the  non- 
mathematical  among  the  legislators,  would  seem  to  be  well- 
nigh  insuperable.  The  plan  for  school  support  seems  as 
nearly  fair  and  effective  as  any  human  device  can  well  be, 
but  can  it  be  sufficiently  grasped  to  be  enacted.^  We  hope 
so.  It  would  furnish  the  first  example  of  complete  recog¬ 
nition  through  State  aid  of  the  factors  of  both  ability  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  communities.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  discussion  of  the  specific  formula  recommended  for  the 
distribution  of  subsidies,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  actual 
needs  of  the  community,  which  is  to  be  the  unit  of  local 
taxation,  as  indicated  by  the  true  valuation  of  its  property 
and  the  number  of  its  teachers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
willingness  to  provide  school  facilities,  as  vouched  for  by  its 
equalized  tax  rate,  on  the  other,  are  accurately  considered 
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and  the  result  corrected  by  a  coeflScient  of  distribu* 
tion. 

As  a  whole,  then,  the  report  is  most  suggestive.  It 
should  prove  productive  of  great  improvement  in  the  most 
vital  and  extensive  educational  problem  in  New  York  or 
any  other  state — that  of  the  rural  schools.  The  results  of 
the  survey  once  more  reveal  the  lack  of  a  square  deal 
for  the  country  boy  and  girl  and  the  means  by  which  this 
unfairness  might  be  overcome.  While  one  might  wish  that 
the  Committee  had  been  bolder  in  its  prescription  for  effec¬ 
tive  administration,  and  could  have  found  a  more  graphic  and 
comprehensible  presentation  of  school  support,  they  have 
offered  a  rational  and  tangible  solution  of  a  complicated  prob¬ 
lem  and  have  performed  an  herculean  task  with  much  success. 


Two  years  ago  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Stevens,  the 

Cwts  of  Executive  Secretary  of  the  University  of 

Higher  nr  ^  , 

Bdncation  Washington,  in  an  illuminating  article  upon 

Cost  Accounting  in  Universities  gave  the  readers 
of  the  Educational  Review  some  idea  of  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Board  of  Higher  Curricula,  established  by  the 
state.  This  board,  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  the  State 
University  and  the  State  College,  the  principal  of  one  of  the 
normal  schools,  and  three  representative  citizens  of  the 
state,  was  created  to  investigate  and  control  the  cost  of 
higher  education  in  Washington.  They  undertook  to  as¬ 
certain  the  relative  expenditures  for  different  subjects  at  the 
various  institutions,  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplications 
and  to  recommend  appropriations  for  each  institution  that 
would  be  in  keeping  with  actual  needs.  Mr.  Stevens  has 
served  as  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Board. 

The  third  report  of  this  board  has  just  been  issued  and 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  essential  information  in  a  few 
pages.  Three  tables  deal  with  the  costs  of  instruction  and 
scientific  cooperative  services  of  the  University  and  State 
College,  and  three  similar  tables  with  the  same  functions  of 
the  normal  schools.  All  of  this  information  is  contained 
on  five  pages.  The  remainder  of  the  report  contains  the 
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laws  establishing  the  board,  explanatory  notes,  one  page  of 
summary  tables,  five  pages  of  tables  dealing  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  use  of  the  plant,  and  the  appendices  of  receipts 
and  expenditures,  classified  costs  and  expenditures,  and  the 
autumn  census  enrollment.  The  entire  material  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the 
maximum  facility  in  use.  All  the  working  sheets,  which 
tend  only  to  confuse  the  casual  reader,  have  been  eliminated. 
The  report  affords  a  model  for  simplicity  and  directness,  and 
gives  the  utmost  information,  scientifically  ascertained,  in  a 
succinct  form. 

A  number  of  western  states  have  now  come  to  a  joint 
board  of  control  for  all  the  institutions  of  higher  education, 
vith  the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  the  rivalry,  duplication 
of  effort,  and  squandering  of  state  money.  But  thus  far 
Washington  is  the  only  state  to  work  out  a  scientific  method 
of  cost  accounting  and  of  proper  economy  in  education.  If 
the  public  is  to  continue  to  expend  the  large  sums  necessary 
for  higher  education,  it  will  demand  to  know  where  its 
money  is  going.  The  financial  situation  since  the  war  has 
opened  our  eyes,  and  while  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  economy 
will  never  pass  over  into  parsimony,  it  is  only  proper  that 
we  should  know  whether  our  money  is  being  spent  effectively. 
Cost  figures  have  unfortunately  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  education.  In  certain  academic  circles  even  the 
word  “cost**  is  taboo,  while  “comparative  costs “  are  re¬ 
garded  as  abhorrent.  This  is  not  because  costs  are  so  diflS- 
cult  to  obtain,  but  rather  because  it  is  held  that  they  have 
no  place  in  the  discussion  of  education.  Such  an  attitude 
has  shaken  confidence  in  the  appeals  of  educational  authorities 
among  financiers  and  legislatures,  and  must  be  overcome  by 
a  frank  facing  of  the  issue.  That  cost  accounting  has  a  place 
in  education  has  been  made  clear  by  every  attempt  at  a 
financial  survey,  and  has  been  especially  justified  by  that 
carried  on  annually  by  the  state  of  Washington.  The  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  congratulated  upon  its  achievements  in 
behalf  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state,  and  upon  the 
example  it  has  set  for  education  in  general. 
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In  the  New  York  City  schools  nearly  940,000  pupils  were  enrolled  on 
September  11,  the  first  day  of  the  new  school  year.  Nearly  every  nation¬ 
ality  was  represented,  and  a  large  number  proved  to  be  unable  to  speak 
English.  While  every  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  accommodations,  hundreds  of  pupils  are  now  obliged  to  stand 
each  period  of  the  day.  More  than  400,000  of  the  pupils  were  found  to  be 
retarded  half  a  year  or  more.  The  public  schools  are  greatly  overcrowded. 
For  every  additional  seat  provided  this  fall  there  were  practically  two 
additional  children  waiting  to  occupy  it.  Additional  sittings  provided,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  small  portable  schools,  in  additions  and  annexes,  and  in 
the  five  new  school  buildings,  totaled  nearly  16,000,  while  the  additional 
children  numbered  over  28,000.  The  school  problem  in  New  York  has 
developed  to  an  extent  where  it  is  without  a  parallel.  Chicago,  the  next 
largest  city,  has  a  school  registration  but  little  over  200,000,  or  about  one 
fourth  that  of  New  York. 

The  registration  in  the  elementary  schools  is  827,  526,  and  in  the  high 
schools  104,289,  while  there  are  2,147  in  the  training  schools  and  3,818  in 
the  vocational  schools.  This  is  a  total  increase  of  28,122  over  last  year 
and  when  the  part-time  registration  is  added,  it  means  an  aggregate  of 
well  over  a  million  pupils  receiving  public  education  in  the  metropolis, 
without  counting  the  evening  or  the  parochial  enrollment. 

The  figures  for  the  enrollment  in  the  Catholic  parochial  schools  of  the 
city,  according  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  diocesan  superintendent,  are 
approximately  156,000  for  the  elementary  schools  and  8,000  for  the  high 
schools. 


Dr.  Edward  B.  Shallow,  associate  superintendent  of  schools  in  New 
York  City,  has  recently  issued  a  report  on  the  unfavorable  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  city’s  high  schools  and  their  annexes.  The  report  severely 
criticizes  the  lighting,  sanitation,  ventilation,  desks  and  seats,  lockers,  and 
the  absence  of  gymnasium  and  playground  facilities,  study  halls,  and 
teachers’  rooms. 


The  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  will  be  held  this  year,  as  usual,  during  the 
Thanksgiving  vacation.  The  place  of  meeting  is  the  Tower  Hill  School 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


The  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers  will  hold 
its  twenty-second  meeting  at  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
December  1  and  2,  1922.  Among  the  features  on  the  program  will  be  an 
address  on  The  Social  Values  in  the  School  Curriculum  by  Professor  Theo- 
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dore  Soares  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dean  Melvin  E.  Haggerty  of 
the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  will  discuss  The  Place 
of  Measurement  in  the  Solution  of  Educational  Problems  in  High  School 
Science  and  Mathematics.  Professor  John  M.  Coulter  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  will  speak  on  Changing  Ideals  in  Science  Teaching,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Director  of  the  Lincoln  School  and  Professor  of 
Education  in  Teachers  College  will  deliver  three  addresses. 


Dr.  Horatio  R.  Storer,  the  oldest  living  alumus  of  Harvard  University, 
who  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  medical  world,  died  at  his  home  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  last  month.  He  was  ninety-three  years  of  age. 


The  Annual  Roll  Call  of  the  American  Red  Cross  will  take  place  in  the 
period  between  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 


A  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  will  be  held 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  November  SO,  December  1  and  2.  This  is  a 
particularly  interesting  occasion,  as  it  will  be  the  first  time  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  has  met  in  the  South. 


On  November  9,  10,  and  11  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
will  meet  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  in  the  United  States  of  America  will  hold 
their  next  meeting  in  Baltimore,  also,  on  November  13  and  14. 


Dean  Ava  B.  Milam  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  has  gone  to 
China  for  two  years  to  establish  a  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Peking.  She  has  started  her  work  by  making  a  survey  of 
Chinese  home  life,  in  order  that  the  Department  may  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  Chinese  women. 


At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  J.  Hartley  Merrick  was 
elected  vice  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Merrick  was 
graduated  from  the  University  in  1889  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
assistant  to  the  acting  provost.  Doctor  Josiah  Harmar  Penniman. 


The  following  plea  for  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  is  part  of  an 
editorial  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Waters  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Weekly 
Kansas  City  Star: 

The  principle  upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded — that  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  to  all — is  being  grossly  violated  in  the  matter  of  education  of 
the  country  child.  Equal  opportunity  is  not  even  approximated  when  the  children 
of  the  city  attend  school  in  a  comfortable,  commodious,  sanitary,  and  well-lighted 
building;  and  taught  by  well-trained  and  carefully  supervised  teachers;  are  accu- 
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rately  graded  and  given  every  facility  that  modern  pit^reas  has  provided,  while 
childien  of  the  farm  are  brought  together  in  a  poor,  one-room  schoolhouse,  where 
one  teacher,  a  poorly  trained,  inexperienced,  underpaid  girl,  teaches  all  grades  and 
that  without  modern  help  and  with  almost  no  supervision.  To  the  inexperienced 
country  teacher  is  given  the  most  diflBcult  task  in  education — ^that  of  teaching  the 
entire  range  of  elementary  subjects  to  small  and  unclassified  groups. 

Eight  million  farm  children  in  the  United  States  must  be  satisfied  with  an  edu¬ 
cation  costing  twenty-four  dollars  a  year  each,  while  approximately  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  city  children  have  spent  upon  their  education  forty  dollars  a  year.  The 
country  child’s  school  year  is  thirty-eight  days  shorter  than  the  city  child’s  school 
year.  The  country  child  gets  only  six  years  of  elementary  schooling,  as  compared 
with  eight  years  given  the  city  child.  Country  children  lose  by  absence  on  the 
average  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  a  seven  months’  school  year  and  the  children  of  a 
town  school  lose  but  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  a  nine  months’  school  year. 

Half  of  the  rural  teachers  of  the  United  States  have  never  finished  a  four-year 
high  school  course;  ten  per  cent,  have  never  studied  beyond  the  grade  they  teach; 
and  only  two  in  a  hundred  have  graduated  from  a  normal  school  or  college.  In 
only  twelve  States  is  provision  made  for  a  professionally  prepared  supervisor  for 
rural  schools.  Every  town  of  the  United  States  has  a  well-trained  supervisor  for  its 
schools.  In  more  than  half  the  States  county  superintendents  of  education — those 
in  charge  of  rural  schools — are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  political  afiQliations.  No 
other  school  supervisor  is  so  chosen. 

But  merely  talking  about  the  deficiencies  of  country  schools  accomplishes  noth¬ 
ing.  If  we  hope  to  equalize  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  country  and  the 
city  child  we  must  take  radical  steps  with  the  country  school.  We  must  make  the 
county  the  school  unit  and  replace  the  isolated,  weak,  one-room  school  with  a  well- 
supervised  and  well-equipped  consolidated  institution. 

If  country  people  as  a  whole  reali/.ed  the  extent  to  which  their  children  are  denied 
the  privileges  of  other  children  in  the  matter  of  education,  there  would  be  nothing 
short  of  an  open  revolt.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  cheated  children  would 
say:  “We  must  have  better  schools  for  our  children  at  any  cost.  If  the  brnden  is 
greater  than  we  can  bear,  the  cities  must  help  carry  the  load.” 

As  good  schools  in  the  country  as  in  the  city  is  the  only  safe  course  for  any  nation. 


President  Marvin  M.  Parks  of  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  at  Milledgeville  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Hardwick  to 
succeed  Dr.  Marion  L.  Brittain  as  state  superintendent.  Superintendent 
Brittain  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  state  office  for  the  past  eleven  years, 
and  has  recently  been  elected  president  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Atlanta,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Matheson,  who  last 
year  accepted  the  presidency  of  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 


According  to  a  report  from  the  National  Kindergarten  Association,  New 
York  City,  eight  states  have  already  provided  through  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  kindergartens,  the  example  having  been  set  by  California 
in  1913.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  California,  which  leads  in  the  number 
of  kindergartens  in  proportion  to  the  population,  there  is  no  record  in  the 
juvenile  courts  of  a  child  ever  having  been  arrested  who  had  been  to 
kindergarten. 


Superintendent  George  A.  McFarland  of  Williston,  North  Dakota,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Minot.  Before 
coming  to  Williston,  Doctor  McFarland  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Valley  City. 
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A  fund  to  establish  a  scholarship  at  Harvard  for  Mexican  students  has 
been  started  by  Thomas  W.  Lamont  and  other  alumni  of  Harvard.  The 
6rst  holder  will  be  selected  from  the  Mexican  School  of  Engineers. 


Dr.  Allan  Hoben,  professor  of  Sociology  at  Carleton  College,  Min¬ 
nesota,  has  succeeded  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Stetson  as  president  of  Kalamazoo 
College,  Michigan. 


The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  hold  their  annual  meeting 
on  Saturday,  November  4,  in  the  Trustees  Room,  Columbia  University 
Library,  New  York  City. 


The  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education  will  hold  a  meeting  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  November  30-December  2. 


Central  College  (men)  and  Howard-Payne  College  (women),  both 
located  at  Fayette,  Missouri,  and  both  founded  by  the  Methodist  Church 
South,  have  this  year  begun  a  plan  of  affiliation.  While  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  separate  organizations,  they  will  have  a  single  president  and  will  work 
toward  a  complete  merger. 


State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  has  sent  a 
letter  to  every  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York  urging  their  coop¬ 
eration  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  requiring  all  new 
voters  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  before  being  eligible  to  vote. 
Under  the  law  the  local  school  authorities  are  empowered  to  issue  certifi¬ 
cates  of  literacy  to  all  persons  who  present  evidence  of  having  completed 
the  work  of  the  fifth  grade  of  tlie  public  schools  or  equivalent  work  in 
other  schools  or  who  pass  a  simple  test  in  reading  and  writing  prepared  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

“I  believe  that  an  unusual  opportunity  has  been  given  the  school 
authorities  of  the  State  to  assist  in  elevating  the  standards  of  voting  and 
make  for  better  citizenship,”  said  Doctor  Graves.  “  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  school  superintendents  designate  two  or  more  days  or  evenings  or 
both  during  the  week  of  October  2nd,  when  new  voters  may  secure  from 
local  school  authorities  a  certificate  of  literacy.  This  is  unusually  im¬ 
portant  in  communities  having  a  large  foreign  population.  During  the 
past  year  over  80,000  foreign-bom  men  and  women  were  enrolled  in  the 
evening  schools  of  this  State.  Thousands  of  the  new  voters  learned  to  read 
and  write  English  in  your  evening  schools  and  will  appreciate  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  securing  a  certificate  from  the  school  authorities  as  evidence 
of  their  literacy. 

“I  also  recommend  that  you  give  this  matter  wide-spread  publicity 
through  the  English  and  foreign  language  newspapers,  day,  evening,  and 
continuation  schools,  churches  and  civic  organizations.  The  law  is  new 
and  is  not  generally  understood,  particulariy  by  our  foreign-bom  people.” 
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The  Bureau  of  Continuation  and  Evening  Schools  in  the  New  York 
City  system  has  replied  in  a  recent  report  to  the  query  as  to  why  the  even¬ 
ing  schools  do  not  serve  all  the  purposes  of  continuation  work.  It  is 
maintained  that  compulsory  and  voluntary  evening  attendance  alike  have 
failed,  since  the  sentiment  of  employers,  magistrates,  and  evening  school 
men  themselves  is  generally  opposed  to  forcing  boys  exhausted  by  a  long 
day’s  toil  into  the  classrooms.  “So  we  come  back  to  the  first  statement 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  compulsory  education  law  pupil  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  new  law  for  continuation 
day  instruction.” 


Admiral  William  Snowden  Sims,  the  most  picturesque  naval  figure  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  war,  went  on  the  retired  list  October  15,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  headship  of  the  Naval  War  College  by  Rear  Admiral  Clarence  S. 
Williams. 


Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  the  first  to  formulate  a  state  plan  for  guidanc*e, 
and  to  be  first  to  mark  guidance  as  a  problem  of  general  school  adminis¬ 
tration,  with  a  definite  provision  for  participation  of  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  After  working  on  the  problem  for  a  year  and  a  half,  a  committee 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  recently  issued  a  report. 
The  committee  appointed  by  State  Superintendent  Finegan  consisted  of 
James  M.  Glass,  director  of  junior  high  schools;  Francis  N.  Maxfield  and 
Muriel  Brown,  director  and  assistant  director  of  the  special  education 
bureau;  Owen  D.  Evans,  in  charge  of  continuation  schools;  J.  Lynn  Bar¬ 
nard,  director  of  social  studies;  and  Harold  L.  Holbrook,  supervisor  of  in¬ 
dustrial  education.  The  committee  has  conducted  a  series  of  conferences 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  with  specialists  in  the  field 
throughout  the  state,  in  local  meetings  at  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Erie, 
Harrisburg,  and  Johnstown,  and  in  a  number  of  rural  communities.  Out¬ 
standing  work  has  already  been  done  in  several  places  in  the  state,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  large  cities,  which  have  much  to  offer. 


In  1920  a  definite  organization  of  State  Superintendents  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  Commissioners  of  Education  was  perfected  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Plans  are  now 
going  forward  to  hold  meetings  of  this  new  organization  at  some  special 
time  other  than  that  of  the  midyear  or  summer  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  A  tentative  program  of  reorganization  has  also 
been  formulated.  This  undertakes  to  approve  methods  of  the  selection  of 
State  Superintendents  or  Commissioners,  and  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
principal  functions  of  the  State  Department,  together  with  methods  of 
securing  State  support  and  the  proper  salary  for  the  State  oflScers. 


Doctor  Jean  Marie  Carre,  professor  of  French  Literature  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Lyons,  will  be  an  exchange  professor  at  Columbia  University  during 
the  ensuing  year.  He  is  one  of  the  European  scholars  visiting  the  United 
States  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  University  Union. 
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The  American  College  for  Girls  was  among  the  schools  wantonly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Turks  at  Smyrna.  It  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Turkish  Army 
so  as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  massacres,  pillages,  and  other  crimes.  It  is 
stated  that  all  the  young  women  who  were  students  at  the  college  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  Turks. 


The  installation  exercises  of  Chancellor  Charles  W.  Flint  will  take  place 
at  the  University  of  Syracuse  on  November  17.  Doctor  Flint  was  President 
of  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  until  June  15,  when  he  succeeded 
Chancellor  James  R.  Day. 


The  Annual  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
held  on  October  19-20.  The  general  theme  was  The  Responsibility  of  the 
State  toward  Education.  On  October  19  in  the  afternoon  the  subject 
was  Medical  Education  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Dean  Elias  P.  Lyon  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  President  Livingston  Farrand  of  Cornell 
University.  In  the  evening  Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller  spoke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  The  State  and  the  Schools,  and  a  bustof  Reverend  Sylvester  Malone, 
for  many  years  a  regent  of  the  University,  was  presented  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Friday,  October  20,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  rural  education. 
The  function  of  rural  secondary  education  furnished  the  topic  of  Doctor 
Charles  F.  Wheelock,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Secondary  Education, 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
on  Rural  Schools,  while  the  needs  of  rural  elementary  education  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Doctor  George  M.  Wiley,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education,  and  Doctor  Ernest  Burnham,  Director  of  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  There  was  a  general 
discussion  of  all  the  papers  from  the  floor. 

Friday  evening  the  Convocation  was  addressed  by  President  Henry 
Suzzallo  of  the  University  of  Washington  on  the  subject  of,  “The 
Equalization  of  Educational  Opportunity.” 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  is  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  25  to 
March  1,  1923.  The  headquarters  of  the  Department  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Cleveland  and  the  general  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  new  public  audi¬ 
torium  on  East  Sixth  Street.  Previous  arrangements  for  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  had  to  be  cancelled  because  the  space  in  the  Leiter  Build¬ 
ing,  very  necessary  to  the  meeting,  had  been  leased  for  store  purposes  and 
no  other  suitable  space  was  therefore  available  near  the  downtown  hotels 
in  Chicago, 


Mr.  S,  S.  McClure,  the  publisher,  has  consented  to  accept  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  committee  on  the  drive  for  the  endowment  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
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University  of  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee.  This  institution  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  furnish  a  higher  education  to  the  youth  of  the  mountains  in 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina. 


Dr.  M.  R.  £.  Groszmann,  founder  of  the  Nati<Hial  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  October  2,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  For  a  number 
of  years  Dr.  Groszmann  had  charge  of  the  Workingmen’s  School,  which 
later  became  the  Ethical  Culture  School. 


The  address  on  “Facing  the  Facts”  delivered  by  Superintendent 
William  L.  Ettinger  before  the  associate  and  district  superintendents,  ex¬ 
aminers,  directors,  and  inspectors,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  this  fall,  has  now  been  published  and  distributed. 
It  deals  with  the  element  of  waste  resulting  from  the  crude  classification 
and  grouping  of  the  pupils,  holding  that  “a  vast  amount  of  time,  energy, 
and  money  is  wasted  whenever  masses  of  children  are  grouped  without 
regard  to  those  physical  and  mental  characteristics  which  individualize 
them,  and  yet  which,  when  properly  recognized  and  made  the  basis  of 
grouping,  permit  class  instruction  to  be  carried  on  very  profitably.” 


The  school  of  Public  Health  opened  at  Harvard  University  this  fall  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  established  last  year  as  a  result  of  an  endowment 
received  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  that  will  ultimately  amount  to 
more  than  two  million  dollars.  It  has  purchased  for  its  headquarters  the 
Rotch  Memorial  Building,  now  occupied  by  the  Infants’  Hospital,  but 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  occupy  it  until  next  year,  and  is  at  present 
housed  in  the  Medical  School  Buildings.  The  new  school  is  the  outgrowth 
and  continuation  of  the  work  jointly  conducted  by  Harvard  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  since  1913,  and  includes  certain 
departments,  such  as  those  of  industrial  hygiene  and  tropical  medicine, 
which  have  hitherto  been  a  part  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 


The  resumption  of  School  Life,  the  organ  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  has  been  authorized  by  Congress.  This  publication  will 
no  longer  be  distributed  free,  but  the  charge  to  subscribers  will  be  only 
large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing,  plus  ten  per  cent. 


Dr.  Howard  W.  Nudd,  director  of  the  Public  Education  Association, 
in  recently  discussing  the  survey  of  the  school  system  of  New  York  City 
authorized  by  Superintendent  William  L.  Ettinger,  declared  that  it  was 
timely,  and  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  children,  their  parents,  and 
the  public  generally.  He  held  that  the  work  should  be  kept  on  the  high 
professional  plane  that  Doctor  Ettinger  desires,  rather  than  be  utilized  as 
a  solution  of  part  time,  as  had  been  suggested. 
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The  voters  of  Missouri  will  this  month  pass  on  the  “County  Unit”  bill 
enacted  by  the  legislature  last  session.  It  is  felt  that,  while  the  new  school 
organization  resulting  will  not  remove  all  the  educational  obstacles  in  the 
elate,  it  will  produce  a  great  advance. 


Oklahoma  has  defeated  the  constitutional  amendment  proposing  a 
maximum  school  levy  of  twenty-five  mills  for  the  districts. 


Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  director  of  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College, 
has  replied  to  Hon.  Sol  Ullman  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  District,  New  York, 
who  has  several  times  of  late  charged  that  this  famous  school  discriminates 
against  Jews.  “Approximately  one  fifth  of  our  students  are  Jews,”  Doctor 
Caldwell  wrote,  “and  it  has  had  approximately  that  proportion  of  Jewish 
pupils  throughout  the  five  years  of  its  existence.”  But  the  school  exists  as 
an  experimental  institution,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  help  in  the 
improvement  of  American  public  education,  and,  in  order  to  do  this.  Doctor 
Caldwell  maintained,  the  school  must  be  representative,  and  not  have  an 
overdue  proportion  of  pupils  from  any  group  of  modern  society. 


In  the  new  application  blanks  for  admission  Harvard  University  asks 
the  race  and  color  of  the  applicant,  and  “what  change,  if  anj%  has  been 
made  since  birth  in  your  own  name  or  that  of  your  father?”  While  the 
university  states  that  the  questions  are  asked  for  statistical  purposes  only, 
the  blanks  have  reopened  the  critical  discussion  of  those  who  maintain 
that  Harvard  is  trying  to  bar  Jews  and  other  races  from  admission. 


Dean  John  Frazer  of  the  Towne  Scientific  School,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  now  lecturing  at  various  French  universities  as  exchange  pro¬ 
fessor  from  a  group  of  seven  American  technical  scientific  schools. 


A  school  of  research  in  the  Spanish  literature  and  culture  of  the  South¬ 
west  is  to  be  established  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 


A  course  on  “Educational  Problems”  was  opened  this  fall  at  the  New 
School  of  Social  Science  in  New  York  City.  Among  the  lecturers 
are  Professors  Millam  H.  Kilpatrick,  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  and  Charles  Farns¬ 
worth  of  Columbia  University,  Robert  Morss  Lovett  of  the  New  Republic, 
Alexis  Fern  of  the  Model  School  of  Stelton,  Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson  of  the 
School  of  Organic  Education,  Fairhope,  Alabama,  and  Dr.  Henry  Neu¬ 
mann  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society. 


Secretary  of  State  Charles  E.  Hughes  has  been  asked  by  the  Persian 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  in  having  Persian  j  ouths  come  to 
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the  United  States  “for  vocational  and  other  training  that  will  fit  them  for 
better  service  in  Persia.”  The  minister  further  asks  concerning  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  “scholarships  in  the  various  universities  and  educational  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  to  be  placed  every  year  at  the  disposal  of  young 
Persians  who  are  not  provided  with  suflScient  means.”  At  the  request  of  the 
State  Department,  Commissioner  J.  J.  Tigert  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
is  sending  a  letter  to  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities,  asking  them 
whether  they  can  offer  any  special  facilities  in  the  way  of  scholarships  or 
fellowships  to  Persian  students. 


The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a  radio 
station  under  the  direction  of  its  Electrical  Engineering  Department. 
This  is  to  be  the  most  powerful  broadcasting  station  in  the  country,  and 
it  will  have  a  range  as  great  as  any  plant  yet  established  in  Europe.  The 
equipment  was  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  members  of  the  Roebling  family, 
all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  Institute,  and  was  set  up  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 


Much  comment  has  been  aroused  by  the  proposal  put  forward  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Ernest  M.  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  College  to  limit  the  privileges  of  a 
college  education  to  those  belonging  to  the  “aristocracy  of  brains.”  He 
decried  any  attempt  at  discrimination  based  on  birth  or  social  position, 
and  held  that  higher  education  is  a  universal  right  to  which  all  members  of 
a  democracy  are  equally  entitled,  according  as  they  have  ability  to  secure 
it.  While  Doctor  Hopkins  made  no  reference  to  other  institutions  and 
probably  had  none  in  mind,  it  has  been  felt  by  some  that  his  remarks  were 
called  forth  by  the  recent  efforts  to  limit  the  percentage  of  attendance  of 
certain  racial  and  social  groups. 


The  National  Education  Association  is  promoting  a  week  to  be  known 
as  “American  Education  Week,”  which  will  be  observed  from  December 
3  to  9  inclusive.  The  object  of  this  week  is  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
nation  upon  education  and  to  make  national  sentiment  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  schools.  President  Harding  has  promised  to  issue  a  procla¬ 
mation  early  this  month  designating  the  week,  and  the  governor  of  each 
state  has  been  asked  to  issue  a  similar  proclamation.  The  American 
Legion  is  cooperating  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  endeavoring  to  give 
the  week  publicity.  The  Legion,  being  especially  interested  in  American¬ 
ization  work,  has  asked  that  Sunday  be  designated  as  “God  and  Country 
Day”;  Monday,  as  “American  Citizenship  Day”;  and  Tuesday  as  “Pa¬ 
triots’  Day.”  The  other  days  have  been  designated  as  follows :  Wednesday 
as  “School  and  Teacher  Day”;  Thursday  as  “Illiteracy  Day”;  Friday  as 
“Equalitv  of  Opportunity  Day”;  and  Saturday  as  “Phvsical  Education 
Day.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  new  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  with  the  utmost  frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the 
policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational  problems  of  all 
sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments 
of  the  writers,  but  all  contributions  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 
A  most  proBtable  set  of  discussions  is  expected  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

To  the  Editor: 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  our  institutions  of  learning  continue  to  house 
themselves  in  New  Gothic  buildings,  which,  though  sometimes  cleverly 
conceived,  seem  to  indicate  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  dictating 
this  style,  a  total  ignorance  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  art?  Can 
you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Educational  Review,  explain  this  ob¬ 
session  of  Americans? 

Architecture  has  always  expressed,  and  must  continue  to  express,  the 
life  and  character  of  each  epoch  in  the  history  of  civilization.  No  people 
since  the  mound  builders  and  the  cave  dwellers  ever  thought  of  doing  what 
we  Americans  do  to-day.  No  people  until  modern  times  ever  attempted 
to  adapt  a  style  of  a  past  epoch  to  the  solution  of  a  modern  problem;  in 
such  attempts  is  the  root  of  all  modern  architectural  evils.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Gothic  architects  had  built  Greek  temples  in  their  time,  we 
should  have  none  of  the  Gothic  art,  which  we  all  so  much  admire.  Style 
in  its  growth  has  always  been  governed  by  the  universal  law  of  develop¬ 
ment;  this  evolution  has  always  kept  pace  with  the  political,  religious,  and 
economic  spirit  of  each  successive  age. 

But  we  are  living  to-day  in  an  age  of  Classicism,  not  medievalism;  it  is 
still  historically  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  With  the  birth  of  modem 
science  and  literature  and  manifold  changes  all  over  Europe,  came  the 
dawn  of  the  modern  world  and  the  revival  of  learning  or  Cla.ssicism.  If  we 
would  build  medieval  architecture,  we  must  first  go  back  to  live  the  medi¬ 
eval  life,  and,  until  this  happens,  it  is  unenlightened  to  make  the  attempt. 
For  the  Church  to  live  one  thing  and  appear  another  in  its  outward  ex¬ 
pression  does  not  seem  honest  or  sincere,  but  the  Church  is  not  in  the  same 
sense  a  school  of  learning  and  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  know 
any  better. 

Why  not  revive  the  Colonial  architecture — the  aichitecture  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  and  so  maintain  the  historic  continuity  of  style  that 
pievailed  before  our  modern  confusion?  Why  not  indicate  the  scholarly 
appreciation  of  those  vital  first  principles  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
evolution,  disregarding  the  shallow  appeal  of  mere  superficial,  sentimental, 
misapplied  association,  and  building  rather  upon  the  lasting  foundations 
of  those  never  failing  traditions  of  our  immediate  ancestors,  as  has  always 
obtained  in  the  history  of  civilization? 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  built  their  Gothic  when  Gothic  was  the  living 
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art.  Then  Sir  James  Gibbs,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  others  built  in 
these  same  towns,  immediately  adjoining  the  Gothic,  a  Classic  architecture 
of  their  time,  and  together  the  tw'o  styles  of  architecture  have  given  color, 
atmosphere,  and  historic  interest  to  these  great  university  cities.  The 
Gothic  of  its  own  period  is  most  beautiful,  but  to  reproduce  it  is  a  de¬ 
ception  and  a  bad  example,  and  will  tend  to  hand  down  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  an  entirely  false  impression  of  our  life  and  character. 

In  this  field,  when  things  shall  have  been  righted,  as  is  sure  to  happen, 
future  historians,  it  seems  to  me,  must  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
teachers  of  our  present  day  and  generation.  A  great  tide  of  historic 
information  has  constantly  flowed  through  the  channels  of  monuments 
erected  by  successive  civilizations.  The  art  of  each  age  is  an  open  book, 
recording  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  epoch,  often  verifying  the  truth  of  its 
own  literature — an  integral  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  evidence.  The 
archaeologist  thus  supplements  the  historian,  but  alas,  with  the  chain 
divided,  the  future  will  have  drifted  away  from  the  part  into  a  vast  ocean 
of  discord,  where  architectural  continuity  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  recently  discovered  buried  cities  of  Assyria  give  us  a  vivid  idea  of  a 
civilization  lost  to  history.  The  pyramid  of  Cheops  and  the  temples  of 
Karnak  and  Luxor  tell  us  more  of  that  ingenuity  w  hich  we  cannot  fathom 
and  of  the  grandeur  and  life  of  the  Egyptian  people  than  the  scattered  and 
withered  documents  or  fragments  of  inscriptions  that  have  chanced  to 
survive  the  crumbling  influences  of  time.  The  Parthenon  and  the  Erech- 
theum  bespeak  the  intellectual  refinement  of  the  Greeks  as  much  as  their 
epic  poems  or  their  philosophy.  The  triumphal  arches,  the  aqueducts, 
tlie  Pantheon,  and  the  basilicas  of  Rome  tell  us  more  of  the  great  con¬ 
structive  genius  of  the  early  republic  and  the  empire  of  the  Csesars  than  the 
fragmentary  and  contradictory  annals  of  wars  and  political  intrigue. 
The  unsurpassed  and  inspiring  beauty  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  that  be¬ 
wilder  us,  and  the  cloisters  that  enchant  us,  impress  on  our  minds  a  living 
picture  of  the  feverish  and  morbid  aspirations  of  medieval  times — a  civili¬ 
zation  that  must  have  had  mingled  with  its  mysticism  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  grandeur  which  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  of  the  historian  have 
failed  adequately  to  record.  And  in  America,  even  amid  the  all-absorbing 
work  of  constructing  a  new  government,  our  people  found  time  to  speak 
to  us  of  to-day  in  the  silent  language  of  a  simple  Colonial  architecture  in 
accord  with  the  temperament  and  character  of  our  forefathers. 

\^  hy  not,  then,  continue  to  meet  modern  conditions  in  a  free  adaption 
of  this  style,  the  style  in  w  hich  most  of  our  eastern  universities  were  found¬ 
ed?  If  there  is  a  well  conceived  general  plan  for  the  future  grow  th,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  discord  in  the  case  of  those  who  feel  that  they  are  al¬ 
ready  committed  to  the  Gothic.  Indeed,  to  change  would  save  them  from 
a  fatal  monotony  growing  in  intensity  with  the  growth  of  the  institution. 

Tuomas  Hastings. 

Architect, 

New  York  City. 


REVIEWS 


Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. — By  Louis  Rat  Welm.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1922.  584  pp. 

This  is  an  excellent  textbook  in  economic  and  social  history  for  use  in 
high  school  and  introductory  college  courses.  It  is  somewhat  more  brief, 
more  elementary  in  diction,  and  more  free  from  statistical  details  than 
books  of  the  tj^ie  of  Bogart,  Lippincott,  and  Van  Metre,  and  much  more 
up-to-date  than  the  work  of  Miss  Coman.  The  work  emphasizes  three 
significant  phases  of  American  economic  and  social  history,  namely,  the 
fact  that  our  history  down  to  1890  was  chiefly  centered  around  an  ever- 
moving  frontier,  the  vast  extent  and  novel  methods  of  exploiting  our 
natural  resources,  and  the  process  of  social  integration  and  assimilation 
through  the  action  of  the  economic  forces  flowing  from  the  market  for  the 
goods,  minerals,  and  crops  produced  in  this  country.  The  chronological 
and  topical  methods  are  skillfully  combined,  the  various  phases  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  being  considered  in  the  colonial  period,  the  era  of 
transition  from  colonial  to  national  life,  the  epoch  of  national  consolidation, 
and  the  age  of  the  growth  of  large-scale  industry,  American  entry  into  a 
world-market,  and  the  extinction  of  the  frontier.  The  illustrations  and 
maps,  w  hile  not  especially  numerous,  are  extremely  well  chosen.  Admir¬ 
able  lists  of  references  and  suggestive  study  questions  are  appended  to 
the  chapters.  The  book  is  attractively  written,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  be  widely  used  and  frequently  substituted  for  the  conventional 
narrative  of  political,  military,  and  diplomatic  episodes  which  forms  the 
backbone  of  most  high  school  courses  in  history.  One  cannot  be  over- 
ganguine  in  this  direction,  however,  as  long  as  the  chief  objective  in  the 
teaching  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools  remains  the  passing  of  largely 
irrelevant  college-entrance  examinations  instead  of  acquiring  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  development  of  American  society. 

Harrt  Elaier  Barnes. 

Clark  University, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


Premiere  Ann§e  de  Francais. — By  Arthur  Gibbon  Bov£e.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1922.  546  pp. 

Authors  of  modern  language  textbooks  to-day  too  generally  lack 
courage,  originality,  and  practical  pedagogical  experience.  New  books 
of  grammar  or  methods,  however  little  they  may  deviate  from  the  beaten 
path,  do  so  timorously,  as  if  apologizing  for  their  hardihood.  Many  First 
Year  books  in  French  apparently  offer  innovations  while  in  reality  they 
contain  nothing  new  en  fait  (Tidies. 

It  requires  courage  to  have  ideas,  in  the  first  place,  and  more  courage 
to  express  them  in  print.  Some  authors  bend  their  private  views  and 
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convictions  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  public;  others  seek  to  obtain  a  hearing 
by  camouflaging  the  exterior;  the  courageous  writer  opens  his  book  to  the 
reader  knowing  that  intelligent  minds  always  welcome  originality. 

It  is  easy  to  be  original  when  one  listens  to  one’s  own  thought  without 
any  arriere-pemSe.  Some  books  are  original  as  to  form  and  others  as  to 
ideas;  it  is  rare  to  find  in  one  book  the  combined  originality  of  both  form 
and  idea.  Teachers  are  too  apt  to  attach  importance  to  the  form,  some¬ 
times  to  the  complete  neglect  of  anything  like  an  idea. 

This  explains  why  so  much  of  our  teaching  has  become  mere  formalism. 
Practical  pedagogical  experience  should  mean  that  a  teacher  uses  live, 
interesting,  and  original  ideas  in  the  classroom.  If  this  were  general, 
there  would  not  be  the  intense  dissatisfaction  with  the  teaching  of  modern 
foreign  languages  that  exists  at  present  among  pupils  and  in  the  public 
mind.  The  teacher  of  to-day  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions;  who 
is  true  to  his  honest  thought;  who  understands  that  pedagogy  is  not  dry 
formalism,  is  sure  to  command  the  attention  of  an  alert  audience. 

Ginn  and  Company  present  to  the  teaching  public  an  interesting, 
courageous,  original,  and  sound  textbook  called:  Premiere  Ann^e  de  Fran- 
gais  avec  Notation  phonetique,  par  Arthur  Gibbon  BovJe,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  French  in  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School. 

Teachers  of  French  have  been  waiting  for  this  book  with  impatience. 
They  have  wanted  a  grammar  treating  pronunciation  practically,  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  each  lesson,  not  as  a  separate  science  to  be  learned  at  the 
beginning  and  seldom  applied  afterward.  Mr.  Bovte  uses  phonetics  with 
common  sense  and  authority  and  drives  his  points  home  by  means  of 
varied  and  ingenious  repetitions. 

The  book  is  pedagogically  sound  in  that  it  covers  pronunciation, 
diction,  grammar,  reading  and  oral  work,  always  having  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  making  the  pupil  use  the  language  freelj'. 

Mr.  Bovw  has  given  a  hard  blow  to  critics  who  pretend  that  the 
Direct  Method  does  not  prepare  pupils  for  college.  This  book  faithfully 
taught  by  a  competent  teacher  wdll  enable  students  to  pass  their  entrance 
examinations  and  at  the  same  time  send  them  to  college  with  the  ability 
to  pronounce  and  read  French  intelligently  and  intelligibly.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Bovee  knows  what  the  Direct  Method  really  is. 

Ginn  and  Company  are  to  be  congratulated  for  having  had  the  courage 
to  publish  an  original,  practical,  and  fascinating  First  Year  Book  in 
French,  that  will  make  the  study  of  that  language  a  living,  fruitful,  and 
useful  undertaking. 

H.  P.  W.  DE  V18ME. 

Middlebubt  College, 

Middlebl’ry,  Vermont. 


Modern  English  Statesmen. — By  G.  R.Stirung  Taylor.  Robert  M.  McBride 
and  Cc.  1921.  267  pp. 

This  book  makes  stimulating  reading,  partly  because  it  is  brilliantly 
written,  partly  because  it  provokes  thought.  The  author  holds  very 
decided  views:  among  other  things  he  is  a  strenuous  opponent  of  military 
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imperialism,  of  middle-class  capitalistic  industrialism,  and  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  history  textbook.  In  his  limning  of  the  statesmen  whom  he 
chooses  to  portray  in  his  highly  colored  portraits — Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  Walpoles,  the  Pitts,  Burke,  and  Disraeli — his  particular  antipathies 
are  constantly  in  evidence.  While  he  gives  us  distorted  pictures,  because 
he  is  such  an  ardent  advocate  and  because  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  in  such  brief  sketches,  he  succeeds  in  bringing  out  features  not 
generally  realized;  for  example,  the  sterling  merits  of  Robert  Walpole  and 
the  glaring  faults  of  the  Pitts.  Unhappily,  though  he  can  qualify  on  oc¬ 
casion — and,  in  the  case  of  Disraeli,  presents  an  admirably  well-rounded 
and  sympathetic  appreciation — he  is  all  too  prone  to  omit  essential  facts, 
with  the  consequent  danger  of  misleading  all  except  students  of  the  sources 
and  those  grounded  in  the  very  history  books  which  he  decries. 

A.  L.  Cross. 

University  or  Michigan. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


How  to  Measure  in  Education. — By  William  A.  McCall.  The  Macmillan 

Company.  1922.  416  pp. 

This  book  is  significant  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  bring 
together  in  a  single  volume  and  present  to  the  general  educational  public 
the  technique  required  by  those  engaged  in  mental  measurement.  The 
author  states  in  the  preface  that  his  aim  is  to  make  more  intelligent  the  use 
of  tests  of  various  kinds  and  to  help  forward  the  movement  to  make 
teaching  a  genuine  profession.  In  order  to  make  the  treatment  complete, 
he  has  found  it  necessary  to  include  material  from  fields  in  which  the 
extensive  use  of  measurement  is  still  undeveloped  and  in  which  the  pos¬ 
sible  tests  to  be  applied  and  the  methods  of  construction  and  application 
of  such  tests  are  yet  in  the  field  of  research. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  three  parts.  Part  I  (Chapters  I-VI)  treats 
of  the  use  of  measurement  in  education.  It  illustrates  the  use  of  measure¬ 
ment  in  the  classification  of  pupils,  in  diagnosing  difficulties  in  special 
school  subjects,  in  teaching  when  tests  are  used  as  devices  to  stimulate 
learning,  in  evaluating  efficiency  of  instruction,  and  in  vocational  guidance. 
Part  II  (Chapters  VIl-XI)  presents  in  a  concrete  manner  the  methods 
of  construction  and  of  standardization  of  tests.  It  includes  in  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  preparation  and  validation  of  tests,  the  organization  of  test 
material,  the  preparation  of  instructions,  and  the  scaling  of  tests.  The 
author  suggests  here  the  use  of  his  “T  scale”  method.  This  method  of 
scaling  makes  the  mean  performance  of  twelve-year-olds  the  point  of 
reference  in  scaling  tests  to  be  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  age  groups.  He 
suggests  the  use  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the  variability  of  the  twelve- 
year-age  group  as  a  unit  of  measurement  to  be  applied  to  children  of  the 
ages  included  in  the  elementary  school.  The  question  here  is  whether  this 
unit  is  a  constant  unit  when  applied  to  other  than  the  twelve-year-age 
group  since  it  is  a  function  of  the  variability  of  this  group.  Part  III 
(Chapters  XII-XVIII)  is  a  presentation  of  the  commonly  used  tabular 
and  statistical  methods.  The  treatment  of  this  material  is  clear  and  it  is 
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fully  illustrated  by  problems  and  tables.  The  graphic  methods  for  the 
effective  presentation  of  facts  discovered  by  measurement  are  also  in¬ 
cluded. 

Although  the  book  contains  a  number  of  statements  with  which  other 
specialists  in  the  fields  surveyed  might  wish  to  take  issue,  it  is  a  worthy 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  collect  and  make  available  in  a  read¬ 
able  form  material  not  previously  organized  for  presentation  to  a  non¬ 
technical  worker  in  the  field  of  mental  measurement.  Professor  McCall’s 
able  treatment  of  scaling  methods  is  certain  to  attract  wide  attention. 

E.  B.  Sullivan. 

Stanford  University, 

California. 


Problems  of  American  Democracy. — By  Henry  Reed  Burch  and  S.  Howabd 

Patterson.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1922.  GOl  pp. 

American  Democracy. — By  Bridget  T.  Hayes.  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

1921.  405  pp. 

Problems  in  American  Democracy. — By  Thames  Ross  Williamson.  D.  C. 

Heath  and  Company.  566  pp. 

The  high  school  curriculum  is  constantly  absorbing  new  subjects.  In 
the  last  two  or  three  years  State  Departments  of  Education  have  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  teaching  citizenship  and  the  problems  of 
democracy.  In  the  years  since  our  government  began  American  life  has 
changed  profoundly.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  we  are  facing  squarely 
our  numerous  problems,  many  of  which  are  extremely  serious. 

The  recent  introduction  into  our  high  schools  of  courses  in  citizenship 
has  caused  much  hurried  writing.  The  demand  for  textbooks  was  intense, 
and  authors  hastened  to  complete  their  books  before  the  tide  should  ebb. 

hile  some  books  bear  the  marks  of  this  haste,  in  the  main  the  co¬ 
ordination  and  treatment  of  material  have  been  surprisingly  good.  In 
part  this  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  reports  of  the  various  committees 
of  study  appointed  by  such  bodies  as  the  Political  Science  Association. 
Valuable  suggestions  have  come  also  from  State  Departments  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  material  dealing  with  the  problems  of  democracy  falls  naturally 
into  a  grouping  of  economic,  political,  and  sociological  facts  and  theories. 
The  books  which  have  been  written  differ  chiefly,  so  far  as  content  is  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  emphasis  which  the  authors  place  upon  one  of  these  groups. 
In  treatment  the  authors  differ  in  that  some  treat  single  problems  in  their 
various  aspects  while  others  make  a  three-fold  classification  of  problems 
in  the  three  fields  of  social  science  chiefly  concerned.  Naturally  much 
historical  material  has  been  introduced. 

Problems  of  American  Democracy  by  Burch  and  Patterson  is  a  book  in 
which  the  authors  have  treated  each  problem  from  all  of  its  angles.  As 
stated  by  the  authors,  the  book  has  as  its  aim  “  to  provide  the  student  with 
typical  material  for  a  general  introductory  course  in  problems  of  democ¬ 
racy,  which  not  only  stresses  certain  fundamental  characteristics  of  our 
own  civilization,  but  preserves  at  the  same  time  a  proper  balance  between 
the  political,  the  economic,  and  the  social  factors  in  American  life.”  While 
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opinions  may  differ  as  to  what  is  a  “proper  balance”  of  material,  certainly 
these  authors  have  come  very  close  to  the  mark. 

Most  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  problems  which  are 
essentially  political,  the  middle  chapters  with  those  which  are  economic, 
and  the  concluding  chapters  with  such  social  problems  as  are  related  to 
standards  of  living,  poverty,  charity,  crime,  the  family,  etc. 

The  authors  are  to  be  commended  for  their  organization,  treatment,  and 
interesting  presentation  of  material  as  well  as  for  not  “writing  down”  to 
some  imaginary  high  school  level.  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  a  normal 
vocabulary  in  a  text  for  high  schools.  Such  words  as  “polyandry,” 
“sjTichronous,”  and  “unicameral,”  selected  at  random  from  the  book, 
indicate  that  the  authors  expect  the  students  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  ade¬ 
quate  for  a  proper  discussion. 

The  topical  outline  preceding  each  chapter  and  the  references  following 
each  chapter  should  prove  excellent  helps  for  both  teacher  and  students. 

In  American  Democracy  by  Bridget  T.  Hayes  about  one  third  of  the 
space  is  devoted  to  the  period  preceding  the  administration  of  George 
Washington.  In  chapters  ten  and  eleven  fifty-fiv’e  pages  are  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  “The  French  Ilevolution  and  Afterwards”  and  “The 
Government  of  Germany.”  Chapter  thirteen  deals  with  “The  Great 
War:  Causes  and  Preliminary  Conditions.”  In  this  chapter  are  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  German  Empire, 
England  Since  1870,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Poland,  etc. 

The  sections  of  the  book  referred  to  above  include  more  than  half  of  the 
book.  One  is  surprised  to  find  in  a  book  entitled  “American  Democracy” 
so  much  material  dealing  with  European  situations  as  well  as  so  much 
dealing  with  the  pre-Revolutionary  and  Revolutionary  periods. 

In  the  less  than  half  of  the  book  remaining  there  are  chapters,  The  Great 
American  Statesmen,  Authors  W’ho  Helped  to  Make  the  American  Ideal, 
The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States  and  Patriotism.  The  economic 
and  social  problems  of  American  democracy  have  been  almost  completely 
ignored. 

Mr.  Elihu  Root  once  said  that  a  treaty  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  its  motive.  An  equal  generosity  should  be  shown  to  a  book.  The 
author’s  objective  was  primarily  political.  However,  it  should  be  said 
that  w  hatever  the  merits  of  the  book  as  a  book,  it  is  not  suitable  for  use 
in  high  school  courses  in  citizenship  or  problems  of  democracy.  For  such 
courses  its  range  of  material  is  entirely  inadequate. 

The  book  expresses  a  fine  philosophy  of  life  and  carries  throughout  the 
very  spirit  of  patriotism.  It  is  written  in  au  attractive  manner. 

In  Poe’s  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  it  is  related  that  the  voice  of  the 
orang-outang  sounded  to  the  Frenchman  like  that  of  a  Spaniard;  the 
Dutchman  maintained  it  to  be  that  of  a  Frenchman;  the  Englishman 
thought  it  the  voice  of  a  German;  and  the  Italian  believed  it  the  voice  of  a 
Russian.  In  the  social  sciences  the  economist  and  the  sociologist  do  not 
always  recognize  the  voice  of  economics  and  sociology  in  the  mouth  of  a 
political  scientist.  There  is  like  difiiculty  when  the  economist  writes  of 
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sociological  or  political  material,  or  the  sociologist  of  political  or  economic 
material. 

In  the  preface  to  the  book  Problems  in  American  Democracy  by  Thames 
Ross  Williamson  the  author  states  “the  text  covers  the  fundamentals  of 
three  distinct  fields:  economics,  sociology,  and  government.”  The  state¬ 
ment  indicates  an  ambitious  undertaking.  While  the  specialist  in  any 
one  of  these  fields  may  feel  that  the  other  fields  have  had  fair  space  he  is 
likely  to  demand  for  his  specialization  a  fuller  statement  of  fundamentals 
than  that  made  by  the  author.  To  most  teachers,  however,  the  author’s 
division  of  subject-matter  will  seem  equitable. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts:  Part  I,  Foundations  in  American 
Democracy;  Part  II,  American  Economic  Problems;  Part  III,  American 
Social  Problems;  Part  IV,  American  Political  Problems;  Part  V,  The 
Mechanism  of  Government.  The  various  chapters  were  subjected  to  the 
criticism  of  America’s  leading  scholars.  It  is  seldom  that  any  author 
makes  acknowledgment,  for  assistance  and  suggestions,  to  a  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  of  specialists.  The  result  has  been  the  securing  of  an 
accuracy  that  is  unfortunately  all  too  rare  in  our  flood  of  textbooks. 

As  a  reading  of  the  preface  will  show,  the  author  wrote  with  a  full  kuowl- 
edge  of  the  diSiculty  of  encompassing  the  field.  It  was  doubtless  because 
of  this  that  he  took  such  pains  to  bring  about  a  condensation  of  material 
which  permitted  him  to  explore  a  vast  range  without  sacrificing  altogether 
the  discursive  qualities  essential  for  sustaining  interest. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  questions  on  the  text,  a  list  of  required 
readings,  questions  on  the  required  readings,  topics  for  investigations  and 
(after  chapters  XVUI — XLIX)  questions  for  classroom  discussion.  This 
book,  unlike  many  of  its  fellow  texts,  contains  no  illustrations. 

Louis  K.  Manley. 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 


The  Effect  of  the  Physical  Make-up  of  a  Book  upon  Children’s  Selection. — 

By  Flore.nce  E.  Bamberger.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1922.  162  pp. 

The  author  finds  that  in  choosing  editions  of  partly  familiar  stories  for 
reading,  children  of  the  first  three  elementary  school  grades  are  appreciably 
influenced  by  the  physical  make-up  of  books  offered  for  inspection  or  close 
examination.  The  most  likely  to  be  chosen  books  for  these  children 
are  found  to  be  about  five  by  seven  inches  in  size  and  one  inch  thick.  They 
have  bright  colored  covers  of  blue,  red,  or  yellow,  with  a  little  picture 
suggesting  some  interesting  event  or  activity.  They  have  numerous  full- 
page  illustrations,  done  in  color  of  high  saturation  and  brightness,  which 
have  a  story-telling  quality.  The  margins  are  generous  and  there  are  only 
ten  to  fifteen  lines  to  the  page.  The  favored  books  usually  contain  more 
than  a  single  selection. 

Few  sex  differences  in  choice  are  noted.  Second-grade  children  are 
more  like  third-grade  children  than  like  first-grade  children  in  their  choices. 
Adults  are  notably  inaccurate  in  their  judgment  of  what  children  will 

prefer. 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  incorporated  with  a  score  card  for  measur- 
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ing  in  objective  terms,  with  little  variation  due  to  the  personal  equation, 
the  appeal  of  any  book  for  children  of  these  grades.  This  quantitative 
objective  rating  makes  it  possible  to  compare  the  preferences  of  children 
for  different  editions  of  a  given  work  whether  published  alone  or  together 
with  other  selections. 

The  reader  is  left  to  make  his  own  application  of  these  results  without 
finding  in  this  study  any  discussion  of  their  significance  for  publishers, 
teachers,  or  librarians. 

Francis  N.  Maxfield. 

Statu  Department  of  Education, 

Harrisbttro,  Pa. 


A  Handbook  of  Ethical  Theory. — By  George  Stuart  Fuij.erton.  Henry  Holt 

and  Company.  19i2.  880  pp. 

The  clarity  and  simplicity  which  made  Professor  Fullerton’s  Introduction 
to  Philosophy  so  useful  a  textbook  re-appear  in  this  guide  to  beginners  in 
Ethical  Theory.  Its  aim  is  to  help  them  become  more  rationally  critical 
of  current  ethical  standards  by  tracing  for  themselves  “the  golden  cord 
of  reason”  which  will  save  our  various  moral  judgments  from  being  merely 
so  many  incoherent,  unrelated  facts.  Professor  Fullerton’s  own  con¬ 
ception  of  the  leading  aim  for  life  is  summed  up  as  allegiance  to  the  Ra¬ 
tional  Social  Will. 

The  bearing  of  this  doctrine  on  such  problems  as  the  relations  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  group,  ideals  of  personal  and  social  progress,  international 
ethics,  etc.,  he  sets  forth  in  plain,  untechnical,  concrete  fashion.  Not  all 
teachers  will  agree  with  his  philosophy;  but  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  de¬ 
votes  a  large  section  of  the  book  to  a  just  examination  of  the  various 
historic  types  of  ethical  system.  He  appreciates  the  danger  of  dogmatic 
assertion  on  the  large  vital  questions  with  which  he  deals  and  seeks  rather 
to  invite  students  to  habits  of  reflection  of  their  own.  For  this  purpose 
teachers  and  students  will  find  muc*h  that  is  of  use  in  the  annotated  biblio¬ 
graphic  references. 

Henry  Neumann. 

Brookly.n,  N.  Y. 


The  History  of  Western  Education. — By  Willi.am  Boyd.  A.  and  C.  Black,  Ltd., 

Dmdon.  (N.  Y.  The  Macmillan  Company.)  1921.  443  pp. 

“The  history  of  Western  Education,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  this  book,  begins 
with  the  educational  ventures  of  the  Greek  people  some  hundreds  of  years 
before  Christ  and  carries  the  story  up  to  the  beginnings  of  scientific 
pi*dagogy  in  the  twentieth  century.” 

Educational  theories  are  treated  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  part  they 
played  in  influencing  subsequent  practice.  The  author  has  maintained, 
throughout  his  treatment,  a  proper  balance  between  “theories”  and 
“facts.” 

It  is  a  fairly  generally  accepted  notion  that  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  was  rejected  in  toto  by  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Doctor  Boyd 
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performs  a  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  “  there  was  a  general 
disposition  to  come  to  terms  with  the  pagan  to  learning  and  find  a  via  media 
between  acceptance  and  rejection,”  However,  the  impression  is  not 
given  that  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  period  sought  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  classical  antiquity.  It  was  wholly  logical  that  they  did  not  do  so. 
And  the  decline  of  education  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  centuries  is  not 
difiicult  to  understand.  The  ‘‘traditions  of  Imperial  Rome”  are  recalled 
by  the  ‘‘Revival”  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  under  royal  patron- 
age. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  ‘‘Rise  of  the  Universities,”  Boyd  shows  the 
influence  of  the  development  of  the  medieval  towns  on  education.  His 
treatment  indicates  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  secular  trend  of  the  period. 

To  indicate  the  problem  of  scholastic  philosophy,  the  author  cites 
Porphyry’s  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Categories.  He  gives  due  emphasis 
to  the  part  played  by  realism  and  nominalism  in  the  theological  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  day,  without  leaving  the  false  impression  that  scholastic 
philosophy  dealt  wholly  with  religious  questions. 

The  discussion  of  the  significant  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance  is  es¬ 
pecially  good.  Nine  pages  are  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the  ideas  of 
Erasmus  and  Vives,  the  two  leading  educational  theorists  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  This  detailed  account  is  quite  justified,  in  view  of  their 
influence  during  that  century  and  the  one  following. 

Doctor  Boyd  does  not  mention  the  liberal  element  in  the  education 
of  the  knight  and  of  the  well-to-do,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  reader 
unfamiliar  with  the  sources  might,  very  probably,  gain  an  incorrect  im¬ 
pression  from  the  author’s  references  to  ‘‘  the  practical  training  for  knight¬ 
hood”  (p.  222),  and  ‘‘the  medieval  tradition  which  made  all  education  a 
training  for  a  particular  oflice”  (p.  227). 

The  student  will  appreciate  the  arrangement  of  Chapter  IX,  ‘‘The 
Seventeenth  Century.”  Instead  of  treating  Bacon,  Comenius,  The 
Puritan  Reformers,  and  John  Locke  separately,  Boyd  shows  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  their  ideas.  In  his  treatment  of  Locke,  he  indicates 
that  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education  was  more  significant  for  edu¬ 
cational  theory  and  practice  than  Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. 
In  view  of  this,  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  concluding  that  Locke  was 
primarily  a  formal  disciplinist  in  education.  That  viewpoint — the  train¬ 
ing  of  mental  faculties — is  stressed  only  in  the  latter  essay. 

Good  balanee  between  what  was  done  and  what  was  merely  advocated 
is  shown  in  the  comparative  treatment  (Chaps.  IX,  X)  of  education  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

But  sixteen  pages  are  devoted  to  American  education,  and  they  are 
concerned  with  the  work  of  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  John  Dewey.  Such 
an  arrangement  should  be  explained  to  the  American  reader.  It  is  given, 
in  a  letter  to  the  reviewer:  ‘‘I  had  in  mind  the  principle  that  it  was  of  first 
importance  to  go  most  fully  into  those  phases  of  educational  history  during 
which  big  guiding  ideas  of  consequence  for  subsequent  movements  were 
in  process  of  development.  After  that  my  main  endeavor  was  to  show 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  chief  educational  institutions.  All  through, 
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the  point  of  view  from  which  I  tried  to  consider  my  material  was  its  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  world  movements  rather  than  for  the  evolution  of  education 
in  any  particular  country.  Looking  at  it  so,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Ameri¬ 
can  education  first  became  a  dominating  factor  in  world  education  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  so  I  treated  it.” 

The  book  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  seek  a  readable  and 
thoroughly  reliable  survey  of  the  history  of  Western  education  without 
reference  to  the  development  of  education  in  America. 

Robebt  F.  Seybult. 

Universitt  of  Ilunois. 


Vegetable  Growing  Projects. — By  Ralph  L.  Watts.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1922.  318  p. 

This  is  a  reliable  and  up-to-date  handbook  of  directions  and  informa¬ 
tion  for  both  market  gardeners  and  home  gardeners.  It  is  the  first  book 
of  an  “Agricultural  Project  Series”  brought  out  under  the  editorship  of 
Rufus  W.  Stimson.  Pupils  studying  vegetable  gardening  in  state  or 
county  schools  of  agriculture  will  find  in  this  volume  a  reliable  guide  book. 
The  instructions  for  growing  vegetables  are  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  seasonal  sequence  of  operations.  This  will  greatly  aid  young  vege¬ 
table  growers  in  gaining  the  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  to  successful 
gardening.  It  is  very  much  a  “doing”  book.  The  growing  of  each 
vegetable  is  broken  down  into  the  jobs  that  must  be  performed.  Under 
each  job  are  included  specific  directions  for  doing  the  work.  Also  such 
facts,  reasons,  and  principles  relating  to  each  job  are  included  as  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  perform  the  work  intelligently.  Following  each  job 
are  included  an  appropriate  list  of  questions  designed  to  stimulate  the 
pupil  to  further  study.  The  entire  volume  is  organized  so  as  to  utilize 
the  “project  method”  in  teaching  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

A.  K.  Getman. 

•State  Department  of  Education, 

Albany,  New  York. 


Principles  of  the  New  Economics. — By  Lionel  D.  Edie.  Thos.  Y.  Crowell 

Company.  1922.  525  pp. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  body  of  philosophical  thought  is  so  frequently 
forced  to  justify  its  existence  as  is  that  discipline  known  as  Economics. 
The  writers  who  have  most  recently  sought  to  recast  the  doctrine  have 
been  influenced  by  the  present  tendency  to  give  a  psychological  explana¬ 
tion  for  all  human  conduct.  They  have  subjected  economics  to  a  sort  of 
psycho-anaK'^sis  and  found  it  inadequate  and  so  inaccurate. 

Professor  Edie  has  performed  a  very  important  service  in  going  through 
a  lot  of  this  material.  He  has  gathered  up  the  .salient  points  and  incor¬ 
porated  them  into  the  existing  body  of  orthodox  doctrine  and  rendered  a 
brief  but  lucid  statement  of  what  has  been  called — with  doubtful  pro¬ 
priety — the  New  Economics.  The  first  chapter  is  on  the  significance  of 
psychology  in  economics,  the  second  on  the  economic  expression  of  in- 
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stincts.  These  chapters  correctly  forecast  the  emphasis  which  marks  the 
discussions  which  follow. 

It  is  comforting  to  feel  that  after  all  the  close-knit  reasoning  of  the 
Victorian  school,  like  that  of  Marshall  or  Jevons,  does  not  have  to  be 
scrapp>ed.  We  are  not  called  on  to  abandon  entirely  the  intellectual  food 
of  the  past  for  the  light  souflBe  of  later  days,  but  the  emphasis  is  laid  never¬ 
theless  on  the  icing  instead  of  the  cake. 

The  work  falls  under  the  main  titles.  Economic  Psychology,  Economic 
Institutions,  and  Economic  Adaptation.  The  style  is  clear;  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  well  chosen. 

Murray  S.  Wildman. 

Stanford  University, 

California. 

The  Real  Wealth  of  Nations. — By  John  S.  Hecht.  World  Book  Company. 

1921.  350  pp. 

The  reader  of  this  book  is  first  impressed  by  the  boldness  with  which  the 
author  breaks  away  from  tradition  and  abandons  the  terminology  common 
to  Economic  studies.  Economics  is  said  to  be  a  moral  science  and  not  a 
material  one.  The  discussion  is  teleological  throughout  and  the  reviewer 
is  forced  to  the  belief  that  the  interest  of  the  author  in  what  ought  to  be  has 
obscured  his  vision  of  what  is. 

The  task  of  the  reviewer  is  made  diflBcult  by  the  use  of  familiar  terms 
with  unfamiliar  connotations.  For  example,  wealth  does  not  consist  of 
all  goods  or  of  all  exchangeable  goods  but  of  a  surplus  of  goods  over  neces¬ 
saries.  From  this  concept  of  goods  we  get  “luxury  value”  and  “neces¬ 
sary  value.”  Progress  comes  from  the  growth  of  this  surplus  and  depends 
on  a  general  acceptance  of  the  leadership  of  superior  men. 

The  author  insists  on  freedom  in  production  and  freedom  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  development  of  individuals.  While  this  implies  a  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  nationalization  of  industry,  it  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
system  of  protection  against  the  competition  of  foreign-made  goods.  Con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  Victorian  Economists  and  to  Karl  Marx  alike. 

Murray  S.  Wildbian. 


American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Education. — By  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Columbia  University.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Agents.  1921.  348  p. 

Mr.  Douglas’  work  is  of  such  nature  that  it  merits  the  attention  not  only 
of  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  industrial  field  but  of  all  teachers 
and  administrators,  not  excepting  interested  industrial  executives.  The 
principles  laid  down  by  the  author  are  not,  as  is  too  often  true  in  such 
cases,  vain  imaginings  lacking  in  substance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  and  scholarly  study  of  the  chief  antecedents 
of  existing  industrial  education  organizations  and  institutions.  As  to  the 
fundamental  conclusions,  one  who  is  alive  to  existing  social  and  economic 
conditions  will  be  inclined  to  accept  them  largely  without  protest. 

Probably  the  only  serious  objection  registered  w’ill  relate  to  the  recom- 
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mendation  that  apprenticeship  systems,  similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  should  be  established  in  all  states.  Yet  even  on  this  point  Mr. 
Douglas  will  find  not  a  few  warm  supporters. 

The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  coming  out  boldly  in  favor  of  the 
continuation  school.  Those  closest  to  the  problem  have  long  felt  the 
inadequacy  of  day  trade  and  technical  schools,  presumably,  but  not 
actually,  copies,  as  the  author  points  out,  of  the  German  trade  schools. 
His  position  as  to  the  necessity  for  increased  emphasis  upon  civic  training 
is  entirely  defensible  as  well  as  adequately  supported.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  average  critic  could  grasp  the  significance  of  such  facts  as  “  70 
per  cent,  of  the  jobs  in  one  of  our  leading  industries  can  be  mastered  in 
approximately  three  days,”  or  “of  18,000  jobs  analyzed  during  the  war, 
76  per  cent,  could  be  learned  in  from  one  hour  to  one  month  of  time,  the 
average  being  ten  days,”  he  would  be  likely  to  speak  and  act  more  intelli¬ 
gently  regarding  industrial  education  questions.  For  the  enlightenment 
of  such  and  of  all  others,  this  text  will  meet  a  long-felt  need. 

D.  J.  MacDonald. 

Ukiversity  of  Cincinnati. 


Hellenic  History. — By  George  Willis  Botsford.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

1922.  520  pp. 

Students  of  Ancient  History  in  high  schools  have  been  very  well  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  matter  of  textbooks,  but  college  students  up  to  now  have 
not  had  a  single  good  American  text  in  Greek  history.  Professor  Botsford’s 
Hellenic  History  is  therefore  particularly  welcome. 

One  has  reason  to  expect  to  have  a  good  book  from  the  author,  for  his 
half  dozen  high  school  texts,  his  Roman  Assemblies,  his  articles  here  and 
there  and  finally  his  Hellenic  Civilization  source  book  have  given  him  much 
byproduct  material  and  have  qualified  him  to  write  with  authority.  To 
be  sure.  Professor  Botsford  does  stress  the  political  side  too  much,  but  that 
was  his  particular  field,  as  well  as  being  the  field  he  thought  most  produc¬ 
tive  of  good  results  for  students. 

The  book  also  is  decidedly  livelier  than  the  Bury,  an  English  book,  on 
which  the  college  student  has  in  the  main  had  to  rely.  It  lacks  certain 
student  helps  which  the  writer  believes  Professor  Botsford  intended  to 
bring  out  in  another  form,  and  there  are  a  number  of  small  mistakes  in  it, 
but  they  are  small,  and  do  not  hurt  the  general  value  of  the  book.  Had  the 
author  lived  to  make  a  final  revision  those  few  mistakes  would  doubtless 
have  been  corrected. 

Hellenic  History  stands  as  our  first  good  college  textbook  in  its  subject. 
It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  and  will  certainly  meet  the  approval  it 
deserves. 

Ralph  Van  Deman  Magoffin. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Mrs.  Wooubton  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  whose  work  and  ideals  she  has  so  clearly  pictured  in  this  issue. 
She  has  been  associate  head-worker  of  a  social  settlement  and  has  con¬ 
ducted  several  social  investigations.  Her  previous  literary  work  has 
included  the  editorship  of  the  fyoman  Voter  during  the  campaigns  in  New 
York  City,  and  contributions  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  The  New  Republic. 
The  author  of  “Americans  as  Linguists,”  Mary  Weld  Coates,  has  had 
a  rich  experience  in  teaching  Spanish  to  young  Americans  in  the  hi^h 
schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Arizona,  and  Ohio,  and  in  teaching  English 
to  Mexicans,  Porto  Ricans,  Spanish  padres  in  the  Southwest,  and  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington.  Miss  Coates  is  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College,  and  writes  occasionally  for  the  magazines.  Henry  M. 
Martin  is  an  associate  in  the  department  of  Romance  Languages  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  has  previously  written  articles  for  various 
journals,  but  on  the  philological,  rather  than  the  pedagogical,  side.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Laughlin  is  Dean  and  Professor  of  Education  in  Lenox  College, 
Hopkinton,  Iowa.  His  teaching  experience  and  chief  educational  interest 
have  been  concerned  in  great  measure  with  the  rural  schools  of  the  central 
states.  Edith  R.  Mirrielees  is  at  present  an  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Stanford  University,  and  writes  occasional  short  stories  and 
articles.  During  the  war  she  served  under  the  Red  Cross  in  France  and 
Germany  for  fourteen  months.  As  director  of  women  personnel  in  the 
St.  Nazaire  district  and  later  in  northern  France,  she  had  an  especially 
favorable  opportunity  to  observe  the  relations  of  Americans  with  their 
various  allies.  While  Doctor  Zook  is  at  present  Specialist  in  Higher 
Education  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  he  has  been  a 
college  teacher  of  history  and  other  social  sciences  for  a  dozen  years  and 
did  an  important  war  service  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
and  for  the  Section  on  Educational  Institutions  of  the  Savings  Division 
of  the  United  States  Treasury.  In  this  number  Professor  Colvin  of 
Brown  University  concludes  his  discussion  of  the  history  and  present  uses 
of  psychological  tests.  Previous  contributions  in  this  field  by  him  and 
other  writers  will  be  found  in  the  Educational  Review  for  February  and 
June,  1920,  and  February  and  September,  1921. 
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Professor,  Stanford  University.  As  reviser  of  the  Binet-Simon  Scale,  he  is  known 
throughout  the  country  as  “I.  Q.”  Terman;  and,  although  a  teacher  of  education, 
he  has  just  been  appointed  head  of  the  department  of  psychology,  to  succeed 

Dr.  Frank  Angell 
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State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Colorado.  First  elected  to  this  oflSce 
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She  has  also  been  field  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Woman’s  College  and  a  teacher 
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Principal  of  Public  School  Number  45,  New  York  City,  for  nearly  a  decade.  Mr 
Patri  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  unique  community  center,  visited  every  year 
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